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"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great  nations  in  the  world,  which  started 
from  different  points,  but  seem  to  tend  towards  the  same  end.  I  allude  to  the 
Russians  and  Americans.  Both  of  them  have  grown  up  unnoticed;  and  whilst  the 
attention  of  mankind  was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  suddenly  placed  themselves 
in  the  front  rank  among  nations,  and  the  world  learned  their  existence  and  their 
greatness  at  almost  the  same  time. 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their  natural  limits,  and  they  have 
only  to  maintain  their  power;  but  these  are  still  in  the  act  of  growth.  All  others 
have  stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty;  these  alone  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  ease  and  celerity  along  a  path  to  which  no  limit  can  be  perceived.  The 
American  struggles  against  the  obstacles  which  nature  opposes  to  him;  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  Russian  are  men.  The  former  combats  the  wilderness  and  savage  life,  the 

* 

latter,  civilization  with  all  its  arms.  The  conquests  of  the  American  are  therefore 
gained  by  the  ploughshare ;  those  of  the  Russian  by  the  sword.  The  Anglo- American 
relies  upon  personal  interest  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  gives  free  scope  to  the  un¬ 
guided  strength  and  common  sense  of  the  people;  the  Russian  centers  all  authority 
in  a  single  arm.  The  principle  instrument  of  the  former  is  freedom;  of  the  latter, 
servitude.  Their  starting  point  is  different,  and  their  courses  are  not  the  same;  yet 
each  of  them  seems  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven  to  sway  the  destinies  of  half 
the  globe.” 

(Quoted  from  Alexis  de  Tocqueville’s  Democracy  in  America,  published  in  Paris, 
France,  in  1831.) 


A  STUPID  AND  UNINTERESTING  PLAN 
FOR  THE  FEEDING  OF  EUROPE 


By  JAMES 

At  the  present,  America’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  most  well-fed  nation  on 
earth  is  being  seriously  jeopardized 
by  European  countries  who  come  to 
us  whining  of  their  hunger,  and 
successfully  begging  huge  amounts 
of  foodstuffs.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  most  Americans  gladly  yielded 
to  these  requests,  reasoning  that 
these  countries  had  been  smashed 
by  war,  and  that  they  were  playing 
host  to  large  numbers  of  American 
soldiers,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
had  failed  to  sell  enough  food  to 
the  populace  to  help  feed  the  chil¬ 
dren  they  had  fathered. 

The  volume  of  begging,  and  our 
consequent  generosity,  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  obtain  certain  foodstuffs 
in  our  restaurants  on  certain  days. 
Our  generosity  has  multiplied  and 
spawned  and  multiplied  again  till 
it  threatens  to  snatch  the  very  food 
from  our  tables;  should  we  fail  to 
curb  the  Yuletide  exuberance  with 
which  our  foodstuffs  are  being  given 
away,  we  must  face  the  loss  of  our 
national  tendency  to  overweight;  a 
characteristic  that  is  as  typical  of 
Americans  as  hooked  noses  are  to 
Arabs  or  Mongolian  eyelids  to 
Chinese.  Therefore  it  behooves  us 
to  devise  another  means  of  feeding 
Europe  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
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personal  borders,  to  preserve  our  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  nation. 

Fleshiness  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  both  men  and  women  of  our 
country.  To  men,  the  paunch  is  the 
sign  of  prosperity,  success,  and  good 
standing  in  the  community;  it  signi¬ 
fies  Rotarian  membership,  good- 
fellowship,  freedom  from  ulcers  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
portable  monument  to  good  eating. 
Symbolically,  it  is  much  the  same 
as  knighthood  to  the  English,  the 
Legion  of  Honor  to  the  French,  or 
a  spiritual  berth  at  the  Yasukuni 
Shrine  to  the  Japanese. 

Avoirdupois,  strategically  placed, 
is  also  greatly  prized  by  American 
women,  although  their  methods  of 
attaining  it  differ  from  those  of  the 
men.  When  they  eat,  they  studi¬ 
ously  abstain  from  the  best  and  the 
most  nourishing  of  foods,  claiming 
that  these  are  high  in  calories,  and 
instead  grimly  content  themselves 
with  miserable  and  frugal  fare,  or¬ 
dinarily  a  miscellaneous  melange  of 
lettuce  and  similar  vegetables  that 
would  scarcely  tempt  the  average 
milch  goat.  Between  meals,  they 
make  haste  to  gorge  themselves  on 
all  manner  of  chocolates,  candies, 
pastries,  and  other  sweets,  whether 
at  home,  at  work,  or  about  the 
shopping  districts.  This  system, 
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which  is  known  as  Dieting,  will 
assuredly  produce  the  desired  flesh¬ 
iness.  However,  the  current  fashion 
among  them  decrees  that,  having 
attained  their  embonpoint,  they  be 
forced  to  exaggerate  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  and  greatly  minimize  still 
other  portions;  to  which  purpose 
they  imprison  themselves  in  throt¬ 
tling  garments,  which  are  in  effect 
pink  boa  constrictors,  and  select  their 
other  garments  so  artfully  as  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  natural 
camouflage. 

Plainly,  since  we  consider  heavy 
layers  of  fat  as  necessary  to  ourselves 
as  to  our  beef  cattle,  we  must  submit 
to  the  mendicant  nations  of  the 
world  an  alternative  plan  for  their 
feeding.  This  plan  must  be  one 
which  either  provides  for  them  to 
feed  themselves,  or  permits  us  to 
feed  them  without  hardship,  lest  by 
their  exorbitant  demands  they  de¬ 
prive  us  of  our  cherished,  ever-in¬ 
creasing  silhouettes.  There  are 
some  who  will  deem  this  plan  stupid 
and  uninteresting;  but  the  majority 
of  these  citizens  are  so  well  supplied 
with  suet  as  to  be  able  to  withstand 
a  prolonged  fast  with  little  damage 
to  their  waistlines;  hence,  they  have 
adopted  this  selfish  attitude  towards 
a  plan  which  aims  to  protect  the 
less  fortunate  citizens  who  are  not 
nearly  so  well  insulated. 

Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  not  sufficient  pastureland  on 


which  to  graze  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
the  existing  pastureland  is  sorely 
needed  for  the  production  of  wheat 
and  potatoes.  The  crying  want  of 
these  countries  is  for  a  flesh  animal 
that  can  be  bred  in  large  numbers 
and  yet  occupies  but  a  small  amount 
of  pasturage.  Many  will  suggest 
that  the  rabbit  will  admirably  satisfy 
these  requirements;  but  however 
great  our  desire  to  see  Europe  pro¬ 
vided  with  rabbits,  we  must  re¬ 
nounce  rabbits  as  being  impractical. 
Rabbits  are  in  short  supply  through¬ 
out  Europe  today,  but  they  are  vitally 
needed  in  our  own  country  as  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  our  scientists  may 
experiment  to  calculate  the  effects 
of  atomic  radiation  upon  the  human 
body  and  thereby  seek  to  increase 
the  lethal  results  of  our  noblest 
scientific  development,  the  atomic 
bomb.  Also,  any  heavy  overseas 
shipment  of  rabbits  will  surely 
strike  a  crippling  blow  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fur  coat  industry,  and  leave 
thousands  of  women  to  face  the 
winter  with  a  mere  cloth  coat,  a 
prospect  which  many  of  them  would 
consider  far  worse  than  starvation. 

Other  animals,  such  as  squirrels 
and  mice,  must  also  be  rejected; 
squirrels  do  not  reproduce  in  large 
enough  numbers  to  meet  our  require¬ 
ments;  and  mice,  while  satisfactory 
breeders,  contain  altogether  too 
little  meat  to  feed  adequately  the 
starving  millions  of  Europe;  nor  do 
they  lend  themselves  to  many 
methods  of  cooking,  and  even  as 
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a  starvation  diet  would  certainly  be 
a  dull  diet,  not  entirely  unlike  U.  S. 
Army  C-Rations. 

There  is,  however,  an  animal 
which  abounds  in  both  Europe  and 
America  that  will  satisfy  our  pur¬ 
pose.  This  animal,  the  rat,  fre¬ 
quently  grows  to  a  large  size, 
requires  little  care,  and  will  forage 
for  its  own  food.  It  reproduces 
with  zeal  and  vigor;  authorities  on 
the  subject  have  determined  that  two 
rats  will,  in  the  course  of  their  life¬ 
time,  bread  a  million  other  rats. 
This  is  a  fact  which  will  be  readily 
appreciated  by  the  European  peoples, 
particularly  those  who  were  lately 
under  Nazi  rule  or  who  are  newlv 
under  Communist  rule. 

In  China,  the  most  civilized  of 
all  countries,  people  value  the  rat 
highly  as  an  edible,  and  it  is  served 
at  virtually  all  restaurants  there. 
Being  considered  a  delicacy,  it  is 
the  dish  of  honor  at  such  state  occa¬ 
sions  as  weddings,  funerals,  births, 
and  the  execution  of  bandits.  The 
discovery  of  the  rat  as  an  edible 
should  rank  with  the  invention  of 
the  printing  press  and  gunpowder 
on  the  long  list  of  contributions 
which  the  Chinese  have  made  to 
Western  civilization. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
Europe  today  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  billion  rats.  This  amount 
will  not  only  suffice  to  feed  the 
hungry  for  an  indefinite  period,  but 


will  doubtless  stimulate  the  chefs 
and  gourmets  of  the  starving  coun¬ 
tries  into  devising  a  number  of  new 
and  delicious  dishes  from  the  flesh 
of  the  rat,  for  another  favorable 
feature  of  the  rat  is  that  it  is  highly 
adaptable,  and  can  be  cooked  in 
such  a  fashion  as  to  meet  the  dietary 
habits  of  any  country. 

Thus,  to  name  a  few  examples, 
the  English  can  have  roast  rat  and 
Yorkshire  pudding,  the  Italians  can 
dine  on  ratballs  and  spaghetti  or 
ratstromi  sandwiches;  the  Greeks 
will  prepare  their  rats  with  a  goodly 
amount  of  olive  oil,  and  the  French, 
the  world’s  culinary  masters,  will 
gorge  themselves  on  a  delightful 
variety  of  preparations  including 
rat  suzette,  cold  jugged  rat,  and  rat 
Americain,  with  rouge-blanc-et-bleu 
sauce. 

Furthermore,  the  rat  has  certain 
advantages  not  possessed  by  any 
other  meat  animal.  He  is  not  of 
an  unwieldy  shape  like  a  cow,  but 
is  more  of  a  compact,  family-sized 
creature,  which  eliminates  the  need 
of  butcher  shops,  black  markets, 
coupons  and  queues  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  meat.  An  average  sized  rat, 
dressed,  has  a  weight  of  about  five 
pounds,  and  will  furnish  a  meal 
that  almost  any  family  in  Europe 
today  will  eat  with  joy.  By  his  size 
and  weight,  the  rat  is  well  qualified 
for  small  family  farms;  a  small  herd 
of  rats  can  be  maintained  in  back 
of  almost  any  home,  and  by  this 
means  every  housewife  can  have  a 
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supply  of  meat  literally  at  her  back 
door.  This  may  arouse  the  jealousy 
of  American  housewives,  many  of 
whom  find  themselves  unable  to 
afford  meat,  even  at  a  distance  of 
several  miles  from  their  doors. 

For  rat-ranching  purposes,  there 
are  a  number  of  inclosed  areas  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  continent, 
known  as  D.P.  camps,  which  au¬ 
thorities  have  agreed  are  wonder¬ 
fully  well  suited  for  the  raising  and 
breeding  of  rats.  Displaced  Per¬ 
sons,  the  inhabitants  of  these  camps, 
constitute  the  perfect  labor  supply 
for  the  rat-ranching  venture,  and 
the  occupation  of  rat-herding  will 
give  them  a  needed  source  of  live¬ 
lihood.  Also,  the  rats,  being  nimble 
beasts,  will  engross  the  rat-herders’ 
attention,  particularly  during  round¬ 
up  and  branding  time,  and  thereby 
distract  them  from  often  repeated 
pleas  to  be  admitted  to  America, 
which  our  good  citizens  have  found 
to  be  so  tiresome  in  the  past. 

Rat  Ranches  will  serve  to  make 
D.P.’s  useful  members  of  their  com¬ 
munity,  who  not  only  feed  them¬ 
selves  but  their  neighbors.  By  this 
means  the  simple  rat  will  have  ac¬ 
complished  something  which  the 
best  minds  in  Washington,  the 
Army,  and  the  State  Department 
have  been  unable  to  do  for  over 
two  and  one-half  years. 


The  number  of  rats  in  Europe 
should,  as  stated  before,  suffice  to 
feed  the  population,  but  in  the  event 
that  rats,  like  all  the  other  food¬ 
stuffs  in  Europe,  should  be  monop¬ 
olized  by  black  marketeers,  we  have 
a  comfortable  rat  surplus  in  our 
country  which  can  be  exported  cheer¬ 
fully,  and  without  causing  particular 
hardship  to  anyone;  although  our 
government  will  probably  buy  up  a 
large  part  of  this  surplus  in  order 
to  maintain  the  high  price  of  rats. 

This  export  trade,  if  entered  into, 
would  finally  solve  the  employment 
problem  for  disabled  veterans,  who 
could  start  Rat  Ranches  of  their 
own  either  in  old  army  camps,  or  in 
sections  of  major  American  cities 
which  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
for  that  purpose.  Many  employers 
would  be  delighted  to  see  disabled 
veterans  enter  into  the  rat-raising 
and  grazing  trade,  as  this  would  at 
last  free  them  of  the  constant  trouble 
and  annoyance  to  which  they  are 
now  put  of  refusing  jobs  to  disabled 
veterans  every  day. 

This  plan,  outlined  in  the  last 
few  pages  —  The  Rat  Plan  — 
would  certainly  be  one  American 
system  of  aid  to  Europe  which  would 
not  result  in  charges  of  Uncle  Shy- 
lockism,  dollar  diplomacy,  and  the 
like;  there  can  be  no  accusations  of 
greed,  malice,  imperialism,  or  under¬ 
lying  motives  directed  against  us; 
for  it  is  well  known  to  all  Euro¬ 
peans  that  rats  are  not  a  part  of  the 
American  diet. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOTHIC 


By  EDWARD  TEDESCO 


The  term  '  'Gothic”  first  came  into 
vogue  during  the  Renaissance.  It 
was  applied  with  a  suggestion  of 
''barbarian”  to  the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  an  old  story  on  the 
origin  of  the  term  that  may  contain 
a  kernel  of  truth  and  is  interesting 
for  the  light  that  it  throws  on  the 
Renaissance  attitude  towards  medie¬ 
val  art.  In  1503  Pope  Julius  II  be¬ 
gan  the  work  of  restoration  of  the 
early  Christian  basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  in 
337  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  The 
venerable  structure  seemed  ready  to 
collapse,  so  the  project  of  restoration 
was  abandoned  and  plans  formed  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  edifice. 

Donato  Bramante,  the  foremost 
architect  of  the  day,  was  bidden  to 
build  the  most  grandiose  and  noble 
church  in  Christendom.  Its  scale  and 
architecture  was  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  greatness  of  the  religion  it 
was  to  express.  One  day,  while  Bra¬ 
mante  was  working  on  the  plan,  he 
became  very  disturbed  over  his 
inability  to  conceive  a  design 
which  most  nearly  expressed  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  One  of  his 


apprentices,  a  Norman,  acquainted 
with  Mont  St.  Michel,  Chartres,  and 
Notre  Dame,  and  encouraged  by  the 
mental  depression  of  the  master, 
meekly  ventured  a  suggestion. 
"Maestro,”  he  said,  "perhaps  the 
medieval  cathedrals  possess  some 
element  which  might  suggest  a  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem.”  The  old 
architect  remained  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  then  turning  to  his  young 
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pupil  replied,  saying,  "My  son,  of  all 
the  world’s  architectural  style  only 
the  ancient  classics  of  Greek  and 
Rome  possess  the  sublimity  of  design, 
correct  proportions,  and  use  of  beauty 
worth  studying;  as  for  the  medieval 
cathedrals,  they  are  no  more  than  gro¬ 
tesque  monkish  piles  produced  by 
the  barbaric  Vandals  and  Goths  — 
their  art  is  gothic!” 

Medieval  art  was  gothic  to  the 
Renaissance  mind  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  algebra  is  Arabic  and  Plato 
is  Greek  to  one  who  has  not  studied 
them. 

Gothic  architecture  is  a  system  of 
construction  evolved  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Its  structural  prin¬ 
ciples  were  partially  known  to  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  builders,  but 
its  remarkable  possibilities  were 
not  realized  until  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  at  the  hands  of  the  Norman 
builders.  The  general  scheme  of- 
Gothic  building  is  the  concentration 
of  the  vaulting  strain  upon  isolated 
points  of  supports,  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  strengthening  of  those 
points  by  masonry  piers  called  but¬ 
tresses,  and  the  general  use  of  the 
pointed  arch,  which  was  really  an 
accidental  feature  rather  than  a  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
the  style. 

Remarkable  as  is  the  logic  of  its 
structural  organism,  the  Gothic  Ca¬ 
thedral  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  art.  Architecture  is 
the  co-ordinator  of  all  the  arts,  and 
in  the  building  of  the  cathedral,  the 


medieval  man  expressed  his  intel¬ 
lectual  awakening,  religious  revival, 
and  social  life  in  stone,  marble,  and 
stained  glass. 

The  Gothic  period  begins  with  the 
founding  of  the  Congregation  of 
Cluny.  Although  the  structural  prin¬ 
ciples  which  characterize  Gothic 
architecture  did  not  appear  before 
1150,  the  religious  enthusiasm  which 
found  expression  in  the  magnificent 
cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth  century 
bloomed  from  the  seeds  sown  at 
Cluny.  From  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  death  of  Charlemagne  it  rose, 
culminating  in  the  sublime  thoughts 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Dante  and  in  the 
sermons  in  stone  of  Notre  Dame  and 
Chartres;  then  slowly  it  sank  to  its 
decline,  passing  into  history  and  was 
finally  swept  away  by  the  vigorous 
paganism  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  ecclesiastical  reforms  and  re¬ 
ligious  revival  begun  at  Cluny  and 
enthusiastically  advanced  by  Bee  and 
the  Cistercian  Order,  paved  the  way 
for  the  rise  of  the  church  authority 
above  that  of  any  other  human  insti¬ 
tution. 

Her  supremacy  as  teacher  and 
ruler,  however,  was  continually  chal¬ 
lenged.  Kings  threatened  her  pres¬ 
tige,  schisms  and  heresies  battered 
against  her  foundation,  but  through 
the  many  trials  She  remained  un- 
shakened.  The  medieval  Church  was 
buttressed  against  the  tide  of  evils 
with  St.  Anselm  and  Pope  Gregory 
VII,  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Bernard; 
she  was  crowned  by  St.  Thomas  of 
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Aquinas,  whose  Summa  is  the  spire 
which  soars  above  the  philosophical 
clouds  of  heresy  and  materialism; 
and  St.  Francis,  the  poor  Little  Man 
of  Assisi,  whose  burning  love  and 
faith  were  reflected  in  his  simple  ser¬ 
mons,  gave  her  that  beauty  which  is 
loved  and  understood  by  the  simple 
and  the  poor. 

The  religious  spirit  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  zeal  for  pilgrimages, 
and  the  special  devotion  which  grew 
for  Our  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God. 
The  desire  for  pilgrimages  was  par¬ 
tially  stimulated  by  the  shrine  in  the 
choir  of  the  Abbey-Church  of  Cluny 
which  contained  relics  of  martyrs. 
"Many  visitors  came  to  Cluny  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  making  pilgrim¬ 
ages  spread  far  and  wide.  It  was 
inevitable  that  to  visit  Palestine  and 
to  work  amid  the  scenes  of  Christ’s 
life  soon  became  a  passion,  the 
dream  desire  of  ardent  Christians.” 

The  bands  of  pilgrims  visiting  the 
Holy  Land  increased  in  numbers 
from  year  to  year,  until  the  advanc¬ 
ing  Turks  barred  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  spirit  of  Cluny  was 
stronger  than  the  sword  of  Islam, 
and  through  Pope  Urban  II  appealed 
for  a  Crusade  to  redeem  the  Holy 
Land  and  remove  the  threat  of  the 
menacing  Turks.  In  response  to  the 
appeal,  kings,  nobles,  and  freemen 
swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
forces  forging  a  formidable  army 
which  successfully  wrested  Palestine 
from  the  infidels.  The  victories  of 
the  first  Crusade  were  short  lived. 


The  Turks  soon  reorganized,  and 
the  outnumbered  defenders  of  the 
newly-founded  Christian  States  were 
hard  pressed.  A  second  Crusade 
lifted  the  siege  but  in  the  course  of 
time  it,  too,  succumbed  and  slowly 
died,  but  the  spirit  which  prompted 
them  lives  yet  in  the  vibrant  designs 
of  the  facades  of  Rouen,  Rheims,  and 
Amiens. 

The  devotion  for  Our  Lady  be¬ 
came  the  wonder  of  the  age.  Kings 
and  serfs,  garbed  with  the  sackcloth 
of  a  penitent,  made  pilgrimages  to 
her  favorite  shrines  to  expiate  a 
sin  or  seek  a  favor.  Knights  hung 
up  their  swords  and  shields  in  Her 
chapels  and  entered  the  cloisters. 
More  churches  were  named  in  Her 
honor  than  for  nearly  all  the  other 
saints  combined,  church  porches  pro¬ 
fusely  sculptured  were  dedicated  to 
Her,  in  cathedral  entrances  Her  place 
of  importance  was  second  only  to 
Her  Son,  the  story  of  Her  life  was 
illustrated  in  the  gem-like  patterns 
of  color  of  cathedral  windows.  The 
Mother  of  God  was  also  the  Mother 
of  the  medieval  man. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  stone  of  man’s  love  for  and 
dependence  upon  God.  It  is  more 
than  a  House  of  Worship,  it  is  a 
living  monument,  a  perpetual  prayer 
dedicated  to  the  Greater  Glory  of 
God.  It  was  never  a  show  of  pride 
but  a  visible  sign  of  the  invisible 
grace  —  a  noble  symbol  of  man’s 
eternal  yearning  for  immortality  in 
Christ. 


+Soncf  op  tlie  l/Yjodernidt  (Critic 

Some  dust-covered  scholars  of  highest  renown 
Gathered  one  day  in  a  library  tower, 

Sure  that  the  Bible  was  naught  but  a  fable: 

Schweitzer  and  Paulus,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

They  said  that  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
Was  a  fake  and  a  fraudulent  term, 

And  they  searched  with  a  will  through  odoriferous  books, 
Where  each  page  had  been  gnawed  by  a  worm. 

Chorus 

With  a  rumbledee  umbledee  dumbledee  dum, 

For  Schweitzer,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

With  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  beaker  of  rum, 

Sing  Schweitzer,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

Oh,  they  scoffed  at  Beliefs  of  the  Primitive  Church, 

Saying  the  Gospels  were  pure  fabrication. 

With  oaths  that  the  miracles  never  took  place 

They  doubted  St.  Matthew  and  chuckled  at  Tatian. 

They  dived  into  codices  marred  with  lacunae, 

Which  is  to  say  (for  the  backward)  with  gaps. 

In  cheerful  abandon  they  doubted  the  Fathers, 

And  muttered,  "Corrupt,”  over  glasses  of  schnapps. 

Chorus 

With  a  rumbledee  umbledee  dumbledee  dum, 

For  authorities  put  to  the  rout. 

With  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  beaker  of  rum, 

For  the  passages  "open  to  doubt.” 

Though  the  Devil  is  found,  as  no  doubt  you’ll  agree, 

In  the  shape  of  a  liberal  critic, 

The  truth  will  confront  him  and  ruin  the  day, 

For  his  plots  and  his  mind  analytic. 

And  we’ll  put  him  to  flight,  boys,  both  him  and  his  crew 
Clink  glasses  and  finish  your  beer. 

They’ll  be  buried  in  manuscripts,  codices,  texts.  .  .  . 

Drink  up  now,  and  chase  away  fear. 

Chorus 

With  a  rumbledee  umbledee  dumbledee  dum, 

For  Schweitzer,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 

With  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  beaker  of  rum 
Sing  Schweitzer,  Von  Harnack  and  Baur. 
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TRIAL  IN  HEBRON 


By  JOHN  A.  RYAN 


HERE  was  a  faint  quarter-moon 
in  the  eastern  sky,  and  here  and 
there,  scattered  in  the  bare  and  rocky 
hills  of  Palestine,  a  lonely  flagstone 
house  winked  its  candle  eyes  in  won¬ 
der  as  the  Cairo  Flyer  passed,  and 
lonely  Bedouin  boys  stood  up  among 
their  flocks  and  waved. 

Inside  the  train,  Martin  Shayne 
allowed  his  gaze  to  wander  from  the 
window  to  the  dusty  walls,  along 
the  creaking  baggage  rack,  and  to 
rest  idly  on  the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  musty  second-class  compart¬ 
ment,  a  tidy,  moist-eyed  little  man 
who  sat  across  the  aisle.  Martin 
didn’t  like  that  little  man.  He 
didn’t  like  the  way  his  fez  clung 
determinedly  to  the  back  of  his 
head,  or  the  way  his  taut  fingers 
crumpled  the  edges  of  the  Egyptian 
Mail  which  he  was  reading  with  a 
bland,  yet  forbidding  air. 

Despite  his  dislike,  Martin  was 
tempted  to  speak  rather  than  be 
alone  with  his  thoughts.  But  when 
he  accidentally  touched  the  tiny 
camera  by  his  side,  the  relief  he  felt 
since  first  boarding  the  train  turned 
back  again  to  fear  and  hatred  for 
himself,  and  he  wished  fervently  he 
had  never  become  involved  with  the 
’'Underground.”  Even  worse,  he 


was  mixed  up  inside  himself  now, 
and  the  things  that  once  had  been 
so  clear  were  all  confused.  "Throw¬ 
ing  bombs  for  the  Jews”  was  noth¬ 
ing  like  he  thought  it  would  be. 
It  wasn’t  fine,  or  noble,  or  patriotic, 
or  idealistic.  It  was  a  grim,  hard, 
cold-blooded,  entirely  practical  busi¬ 
ness  that  held  no  place  for  the 
aesthetically  inclined,  as,  he  re¬ 
gretted,  he  was. 

He  looked  out  the  window  again 
and  held  the  camera  in  his  hand,  and 
would  have  given  ten  years  of  his 
life  if  only  the  little  man  would  go 
away,  even  for  an  instant.  He  could 
throw  it  out  then,  and  when  it  ex¬ 
ploded  no  one  would  ever  say  that 
bizarre  fanatic  had  not  tried  to  bomb 
the  train  and  missed.  Suddenly 
tired,  he  put  the  camera  down,  and 
his  thoughts  roamed  as  he  watched 
the  hills  roll  by  like  somber  waves 
in  a  sighing,  restless  sea.  Those 
hills  were  as  the  soul  of  Palestine 
must  be,  worn  and  weary,  and  torn 
with  the  countless  wars  that  began 
with  man.  There  could  not  be  an 
inch  of  ground  out  there  that  had 
failed  to  claim  as  its  own  some 
wasted  drop  of  human  blood.  And 
the  blood  was  still  running,  he 
thought,  the  blood  of  stubborn  Eng- 
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lishmen,  of  desperate  Jews,  and 
defiant,  harried  Arabs.  If  men 
would  only  think. 

% 

Instinctively  he  turned  and  the 
color  drained  from  his  face  as  he 
found  himself  rising  slowly  to  his 
feet.  The  little  man  had  put  his 
paper  down  and  was  facing  him  im¬ 
passively  with  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
while  another  man,  younger,  and 
with  thinner,  more  sensitive  features 
studied  him  curiously. 

"Surprised,  Martin?"  the  younger 
man  mumbled  hollowly,  without 
moving  from  his  position  in  front 
of  the  door.  He  seemed  to  have 
more  to  say  but  considered  it  wiser 
to  hold  back. 

"What’s  the  idea,  Reuben?”  Mar¬ 
tin  demanded  loudly,  trying  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  fear  swelling  up  inside  of 
him.  "What’s  that  Wog  pointing 
a  gun  at  me  for?” 

"He  always  does  that  to  traitors,- 
Martin,”  Reuben  answered  in  the 
same  hollow  voice.  Then,  more 
alertly,  "The  train’s  stopping  at  Beit 
Duraso  in  about  two  minutes. 
There’ll  be  a  truck  waiting  for  us, 
so  get  your  coat  and  let’s  go.” 

Martin  stared  at  the  little  man 
but  said  nothing,  and  turning  to¬ 
wards  his  seat,  swept  up  the  coat 
with  the  camera  concealed  under¬ 
neath  it,  and  followed  Reuben  out 
the  door. 

"You’re  making  a  mistake,  Reu¬ 
ben,”  Martin  told  him  hastily  as 
they  walked  down  the  empty  cor¬ 
ridor.  "I’m  no  traitor.”  The  train 


was  slowing  up,  and  he  could  feel 
it  jerk  convulsively  as  the  brakes 
were  applied.  "You  don’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

"Better  keep  still,  Martin,”  Reu¬ 
ben  advised,  pulling  the  door  latch, 
and  turning  to  him  when  the  train 
stopped.  "Talking  won’t  help  you 
anyway.  The  facts  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  You  were  assigned  to  kill 
Mohammed  Haroun,  but  you  didn’t. 
Now  we’ve  caught  you  trying  to 
leave  the  country  .  .  .  Follow  me 
quietly,  and  don’t  make  any  trouble 
or  Isaac’ll  let  you  have  it  right  here, 
without  a  trial!” 

"Trial?”  Martin  echoed,  jumping 
to  the  ground  after  Reuben,  who 
headed  towards  a  truck  parked 
slightly  off  the  road  near  a  cluster 
of  trees. 

The  truck  blinked  its  lights  three 
times  in  rapid  succession,  and 
Isaac  answered  by  shoving  Martin 
roughly. 

"Climb  in  back,”  Reuben  ordered, 
warning  Isaac  with  a  look,  and  walk¬ 
ing  over  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the 
two  men  in  the  cab. 

Martin  did  what  he  was  told  with 
Isaac  prodding  him  from  behind 
with  the  gun,  and  settled  himself 
on  the  floor  as  comfortably  as  he 
could.  In  a  short  time  Reuben 
joined  them  and  the  truck  began  to 
move,  slowly,  at  first  along  a  rough 
side  road,  until  it  turned  on  the 
main  highway  where  it  gradually 
picked  up  speed. 
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On  each  side  of  him,  Martin 
could  see  the  restless  shadows  of 
orange  trees  stirred  by  the  cool 
Mediterranean  breeze,  and  it  made 
him  feel  lonely.  He  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  such  a  feeling.  He  should 
still  be  scared,  scared  and  filled 
with  that  reckless  determination 
which  prompts  a  man  waiting  for 
certain  death  to  take  as  many  of  the 
enemy  with  him  as  possible.  He 
could  blow  the  whole  truck  to 
smithereens  in  three  seconds,  if  he 
cared  —  the  time  it  would  take  the 
camera  to  explode.  Yet,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  such  a  thing. 
It  wasn’t  a  defense,  at  least  not  in 
this  instance,  so  it  must  be  something 
else,  he  decided,  like  revenge.  Any¬ 
way,  the  world  had  had  too  much 
of  killing  and  violence  already. 
Men  were  supposed  to  be  rational, 
not  animals.  They  should  be  able 
to  figure  out  some  peaceful  way, 
some  way  .  .  .  He  wondered  why 
God  had  picked  Palestine  as  His 
earthly  home.  Surely  the  country 
was  beautiful,  but  so  were  millions 
of  other  places,  or  did  earthly  beauty 
matter  to  God?  Maybe  it  was  the 
smell  of  the  country.  There  was  a 
smell;  the  kind  of  smell  that  slipped 
into  your  lungs,  worked  through 
every  muscle  of  your  body,  and 
settled  in  your  heart  until  you 
couldn’t  think  or  feel  anything  but 
a  deep,  underlying  tranquillity  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  turbulence. 

Reuben  coughed  quietly  into  his 
handkerchief,  and  Martin  watched 


him  clear  his  throat  and  swallow. 
Perhaps  the  climate  was  curing  the 
bronchitis  after  all.  Perhaps  Reu¬ 
ben  could  go  back  to  Boston  again 
just  a  healthy  .  .  .  Go  back?  The 
idea  struck  him  oddly.  Reuben  had 
often  spoke  of  going  home  in  the 
past  few  months,  but  it  didn’t  seem 
likely.  A  man  doesn’t  travel  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  to  risk  his  life  for 
nothing.  Reuben  would  always  stay 
in  Palestine  now,  looking  for  that 
inexplicable  something  he  felt  the 
country  he  gave  so  much  for  owed 
him.  Go  back.  The  phrase  caught 
in  his  mind  again,  and  he  looked 
up  at  the  stars  to  drive  it  out.  It 
was  so  calm  up  there,  so  .  .  .  He 
wished  Brother  Francis  were  with 
him,  to  tell  him  how  all  right  every¬ 
thing  was  going  to  be.  If  only  they 
were  in  the  Sepulcher  again,  and 
could  talk  together,  and  he  could 
touch  the  cool  sides  of  it,  and  put 
his  hands  where  Jesus  lay  dead,  but 
not  dead  .  .  . 

For  some  time  he  was  only  vague¬ 
ly  aware  that  the  truck  had  left  the 
highway,  and  was  cautiously  pick¬ 
ing  its  way  up  another  ditch-scarred 
wagon  path.  When  it  stopped,  he 
got  to  his  feet  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
They  had  halted  before  a  ram¬ 
shackle  old  stucco  house,  which, 
save  for  a  single  crack  of  light  be¬ 
neath  a  carelessly-drawn  shade,  gave 
every  evidence  of  being  deserted. 
Reuben  nodded  to  him,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  the  nod  with  a  stupid  look. 
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"We’re  here,  Martin,”  he  heard 
Reuben  telling  him  in  a  voice  that  what, 
sounded  very  far  away.  "Get  off. 


Embarrassed  at  himself,  he  leaped 
down  quickly  and  walked  through 
a  door  Isaac  impatiently  held  open 
for  him.  The  room  inside  was  full 
of  tobacco  smoke  and  men  who 
gawked  as  he  stepped  to  the  center 
of  the  floor.  Directly  in  front  of 
him  was  a  plain,  long  table,  with  a 
fat,  middle-aged  man  wearing  horn¬ 
rimmed  glasses  sitting  behind  it, 
and  behind  him,  and  a  little  to  the 
left,  stood  another  man  wearing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  glasses. 

"Lieutenant  Gessin  reporting  with 
the  prisoner,  agent  Shayne,”  Reu¬ 
ben  snapped  militarily. 

"Thank  you.  That  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  Lieutenant,”  the  fat  man  in¬ 
terrupted  not  unkindly  and  came 
around  to  the  front  of  the  table. 
"Captain  Shoenik!”  The  man  who 
had  stood  behind  him  started  and 
rushed  forward  with  a  pencil  and 
pad.  "Young  man,”  he  continued, 
addressing  Martin,  "I  am  Colonel 
Whittemeyer,  your  judge,  and  owing 
to  the  expediency  of  war,  your  pros¬ 
ecutor  also.  You  will  plead  your 
own  defense,  and  if  you  lie,  there 
will  be  ample  witnesses  to  contra¬ 
dict  you.”  He  gestured  broadly  at 
the  men  present.  "And  if  you  tell 
the  truth,  I  will  consider  it  for  what 
it  is  worth.” 

Martin  sensed  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  say  something  at  the 


statement,  but  he  couldn’t  imagine 

"Young  man,”  the  Colonel 
drawled,  "in  order  to  save  time, 
since  every  moment  we  are  gathered 
here  our  lives  are  in  danger,  simply 
inform  me  if  what  I  say  is  wrong. 
.  .  .  Your  name  is  Martin  Vincent 
Shayne.  You  are  a  Gentile  and  a 
salaried  member  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  recommended  to  us  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Reuben  Gessin,  your  life¬ 
long  friend  and  comrade  during  the 
late  war.  Correct?”' 

Martin  didn’t  bother  to  answer 
the  formality. 

"Why  did  you  volunteer  for  duty 
with  us?”  the  Colonel  barked  un¬ 
expectedly.  "For  money?  For  the 
thrill  of  it?  Why?  Tell  me  why.” 

The  flash  of  someone  striking  a 
match  attracted  Martin’s  eye,  and  he 
lowered  his  head  before  he  an¬ 
swered.  "Because  I  believed  in  the 
Zionist  cause,  sir.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  voices 
in  half  a  dozen  languages,  and  the 
Colonel  waited  for  it  to  subside. 

"You  mean  you  don’t  believe  in 
it  now,”  he  shouted. 

"I’m  afraid  I  don’t  know,  sir.  I 
think  I  do.”  He  shrugged  hope¬ 
lessly. 

The  expression  on  the  Colonel’s 
face  became  softer.  Captain  Shoe¬ 
nik  tried  unsuccessfully  to  whisper 
something  in  his  ear. 

"Have  you  had  any  sort  of  inter¬ 
course  with  the  enemy,  any  form 
of  social  or  business  contacts  ?  Have 
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your  opinions  been  influenced  by 
them  in  any  way?’' 

"Naturally  I’ve  come  into  contact 
with  them,  and  many  times  Fve 
discussed  the  situation  here.  Still, 
I  don’t  believe  my  opinions  have 
been  influenced  as  a  result  of  it  .  .  . 
I’ve  never  had  any  business  relations 
with  them.” 

"You  would  swear  to  that?” 

"Yes,  sir,  I  would.”  It  surprised 
him  to  remember  he  had  not  been 
asked  to  take  an  oath. 

"My  boy,”  the  Colonel  probed 
awkwardly  for  words,  "yesterday 
you  were  selected  to  ...  to  wait  for 
Mohammed  Haroun  at  the  Jaffa 
Gate.  .  .  .  Mohammed  Haroun,  one 
of  the  most  influential  men  on  the 
Mufti’s  'Higher  Arab  Committee.’ 
You  were  to  ...  to  assassinate  him. 
Tell  us,  if  you  will,  in  your  own 
words,  exactly  why  you  did  not.  ’ 

It  was  Martin’s  turn  this  time  to 
probe  for  words,  and  he  was  a  bit 
uncertain  when  he  began.  "It’s 
hard  to  explain,  sir.  It  was  more 
what  I  felt  than  what  I  thought.” 
The  murmur  of  voices  disturbed 
him  momentarily.  "I  meant  to  kill 
him  all  right,  just  as  I  was  in¬ 
structed.  I  went  to  the  Gate  and 
.  .  .  Well,  sir,  I  simply  couldn’t  do 
it.  I  wasn’t  frightened  though,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  what  fear  is,  and  that 
wasn’t  what  I  felt.  I  think  I  felt 
disgusted.  It  must  have  been  .  .  . 
Disgust,  that  after  one  war,  there 
should  be  another,  that  I  should  be 
waiting  to  take  the  life  of  a  man 


because  he  had  a  different  political 
point  of  view;  a  man  who  was  un¬ 
prepared,  unguarded,  unsuspecting 
of  me.  There  have  been  too  many 
deaths.” 

There  were  no  voices  this  time, 
only  silence.  The  Colonel  removed 
his  glasses  and  walked  back  behind 
the  table.  Captain  Shoenik  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear  again. 

"You  expect  that  a  story  such  as 
that  should  warrant  you  your  life?” 

Martin  lowered  his  head.  He 
was  too  tired  to  look  up  any  more. 

"Captain  Shoenik,”  the  Colonel 
mumbled  resignedly,  "prepare  a  fir¬ 
ing  squad!” 

The  Captain  smiled  cynically  at 
the  Colonel’s  reluctant  decision  and 
drew  a  roster  from  his  inside  pocket. 
The  Colonel  glared  at  him.  There 
was  an  uneasy  shifting  about  as 
everyone  tried  to  make  himself  in¬ 
conspicuous.  Martin  remembered 
the  camera  and  placed  it  gently  on 
the  table.  No  one  appeared  to 
notice  the  movement  except  the 
Colonel  who  picked  it  up  pensively, 
without  taking  his  eyes  off  Martin. 

"Young  man,”  he  began,  and 
stopped  himself.  No  rash  mer¬ 
cenary,  he  concluded,  would  give 
up  like  that.  He  should  use  his 
only  weapon  as  a  threat  to  make 
his  escape.  .  .  . 

"Never  mind  the  firing  squad, 
Captain!”  the  Colonel  bellowed  ex¬ 
uberantly.  "Lieutenant  Gessin!” 
Reuben  hurried  across  the  room  to 
him.  "Lieutenant  Gessin,  you  were 
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right.  He  had  a  reason,  the  best 
reason,  his  conscience,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  I  want  you  to  see  that  Mr. 
Shayne  gets  the  next  train  to  any 
place  he  wants  to  go.  Oh  yes,  in 
addition,  send  a  wire  to  Cairo  Sta¬ 
tion  and  have  his  baggage  taken 
care  of.” 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  Captain 
Shoenik  blurted. 

"That  will  be  enough,”  the  Colo¬ 
nel  snapped  at  him. 

Reuben  smiled  with  relief.  Mar¬ 
tin  could  only  choke  on  the  lump  he 
felt  rising  in  his  throat. 

"What  if  he  talks?”  the  Captain 
persisted  frantically.  "What  if  he 
tells  the  British  about  us?” 


The  Colonel’s  face  reddened,  but 
he  paused  before  he  spoke  with  a 
queer,  strained  deliberation.  "Cap¬ 
tain  Shoenik,”  he  hissed,  "Captain, 
that  man  will  not  talk.  He  will  for¬ 
get  ...  as  quickly  as  possible.  And 
Captain,  while  I  am  about  it,  let  me 
tell  you  something.  You  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  aide  to  me,  and  I  appreciate 
you  very  much,  but  there  is  one  thing 
your  education,  your  books  and 
classrooms  have  not  taught  you,  and 
that  is  human  nature.” 

Captain  Shoenik  paled,  and  turned 
sharply  on  his  heel  while  the  Colonel 
grimaced. 

"Will  that  be  all,  sir?”  Reuben 
asked  eagerly. 

"That  will  be  all.” 


THE  LIFE  OF  PRESTER  JOHN 

By  JAMES  G.  O’BRIEN 


A  GOOD  many  people  are  quite 
saddened  by  the  effect  that  psychia¬ 
try  and  its  peculiar  gullah-gullah 
is  having  on  American  movies. 
Also,  they  fear  that  this  polysyllabic 
plague  spread  by  Freud  and  his  pin¬ 
striped  disciples  may  eventually 
cause  the  disappearance  of  a  spec¬ 
tacle  which  has  long  been  of  keen 
interest  to  'Students  of  primitive 
tribal  customs;  a  spectacle  even  more 
baffling  than  that  of  the  lemmings 
of  Norway  making  their  annual  and 
suicidal  exodus  into  the  sea  —  the 
spectacle  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  flocking  to  movie  theatres  day 
and  night,  as  cheerful  as  so  many 
grigs- 

No  one  is  absolutely  sure  of  what 
causes  this  mass  migration,  but  a 
number  of  fairly  plausible  theories 
have  been  advanced. 

Some  are  certain  that  the  race  of 
odd,  one-dimensional  people  who 
populate  the  screen  have  some  sort  of 
magnetic  appeal  to  their  flesh  and 
blood  brethren,  who,  apparently,  are 
fascinated  by  the  idea  that  the 
screen  folk,  who  look  so  much  like 
human  beings,  can  lead  lives  so 
magnificently  unlike  their  own. 

Others  ascribe  the  whole  think  to 
a  peculiar  nervous  condition  known 
as  Gotta-Go-Somewhere  which  af¬ 
flicts  large  segments  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  and  which,  as  might  be 


expected,  drives  large  numbers  of 
them  into  the  theatres. 

Theatres,  by  the  way,  also  de¬ 
serve  a  full  share  of  credit.  These 
architectural  three-ring  circuses  are 
designed  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
attract  the  interest  of  anyone, 
whether  he  be  a  stray  visitor  from 
Mars,  a  demon  on  leave  from  Hades, 
or  a  specimen  of  Americana  of  the 
type  known  as  Broadway  Character. 

The  exterior  of  these  tinsel  tem¬ 
ples  glowers  in  a  blaze  of  Dantesque 
lighting  that  flickers  and  flashes  like 
a  technicolor  thunderstorm.  Under¬ 
neath  all  this  unholy  light  stands 
what  seems  to  be  an  AWOL  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Buckingham  Palace  Guard 
barking,  "Num  sharf  ricketady 
zomm,”  over  and  over  again  with 
great  zest  and  vigor.  Behind  him  is 
the  highly  improbable  spectacle  of  a 
pretty  young  woman  in  a  cage.  In 
the  entrance  itself  there  are  posters 
which  depict  some  rather  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  sadism,  homicide,  and  un¬ 
trammeled  love,  in  about  that  order. 
This,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  corridor 
lined  with  mirrors  of  such  mon¬ 
strous  size  and  frames  as  to  give 
the  movie-goer  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  he  is  really  trespassing  in  the 
Palace  of  Versailles  and  Louis 
Quinze  may  come  thundering  in 
with  drawn  sword  at  any  moment. 
Successfully  traversed,  this  corridor 
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will,  in  most  cases,  open  onto  a 
spacious,  red-carpeted  area  with  a 
vaulted  roof  that  would  look  a  lot 
like  a  cathedral,  save  for  its  few 
statues  of  women  with  fig  leaves 
and  the  popcorn  stand  in  the  corner. 
Beyond,  as  a  sort  of  anticlimax,  lies 
the  theatre  itself,  and  a  number  of 
cleverly  contrived  seats  which  are 
guaranteed  to  produce  symptoms  of 
acute  spinal  paralysis  in  about  two 
hours. 

A  keen  observer  will  also  note  a 
number  of  young  men  clad  like  ex¬ 
trovert  maharajahs  standing  stiffly 
and  silently  about  the  theatre;  con¬ 
trary  to  his  suppositions,  they  are 
neither  wax  statues  nor  displaced 
zombies,  but  instead  belong  to  a 
breed  known  as  ushers.  Members 
of  this  breed  are,  unlike  actors,  en¬ 
tirely  normal  outside  the  theatre, 


and  have  been  often  seen  to  walk 
and  talk  like  rational  beings.  Once 
inside  the  theatre,  however,  they 
undergo  a  curious  change  into  ushers 
and  become  as  wooden  men,  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  gloom,  standing  mute  and 
motionless  about  the  premises.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  a  little  terrified 
by  the  noises  they  hear  coming  from 
the  interior  of  the  theatre.  Actually, 
they  have  no  cause  for  alarm. 


Because  they  offer  large  numbers 
of  people  a  place  where  they  can 
sit  in  the  dark,  shed  their  shoes  and 
inhibitions,  and  disport  themselves 
with  a  great  degree  of  freedom,  the 
theatre  has  inevitably  become  an 
arena  for  many  strange  and  clearly 
audible  indoor  sports. 

Afficionadoes  of  these  sports  do 
not  sit  in  groups,  nor  do  they  make 
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any  attempt  to  co-ordinate  their 
efforts,  being  content  to  scatter 
throughout  the  audience.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  variety  of  noises  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  cinemarena 
with  such  volume  and  tonal  quality 
as  to  sound  a  good  deal  like  some¬ 
thing  that  might  have  been  written 
by  Igor  Stravinsky  or  George  An- 
theil,  and  entitled,  "Sunday  After¬ 
noon  at  the  Zoo  Symphony." 

It  opens  with  the  thunderous 
munching  of  the  popcorn  eaters, 
then  drifts  into  the  throbbing  bass 
snoring  of  husbands,  and  the  sigh¬ 
ing  of  housewives  happily  awash  in 
vicarious  emotions.  At  this  point 
some  interesting  pizzicato  effects  are 
supplied  by  the  bubble-gum  chewers, 
who  are  all  striving,  with  a  great 
degree  of  success,  to  reproduce  the 
sound  of  a  nervous  bull  in  a  vat  of 
molasses. 

Among  the  outstanding  solos 
are  those  furnished  by  Paper-bag 
Rustlers,  Candy-Crunchers,  Balcony 
Gigglers,  and  small  boys,  moved  by 
boredom  to  flurries  of  hyperthyroid 


activity.  As  a  musical  work,  it  can 
safely  be  pronounced  unique,  and, 
if  repetition  is  any  key  to  success, 
it  should  have  been  Number  One 
on  The  Hit  Parade  years  ago.  It 
would,  at  least,  be  well  worth  re¬ 
cording;  people  who  collect  such 
musical  items  as  Bantu  tribal  chants, 
Swahili  keenings,  Cambodian  tem¬ 
ple  songs,  and  Chinese  funeral 
dirges  would  thus  find  their  record 
libraries  greatly  enriched. 

Although  all  this  mood  music 
might  tend  to  detract  from,  or  even 
drown  out,  say  a  play,  or  a  college 
lecturer,  the  average  movie-goer  can 
pursue  his  hobby  and  follow  the 
movie  with  a  blissful  minimum  of 
effort.  This  altogether  happy  state 
of  affairs  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
movies  were  long  since  tailored  to 
the  somewhat  specialized  needs  of 
the  American  movie-going  public. 

So,  having  undergone  this  wholly 
zoot  form  of  tailoring,  the  average 
movie  is  painstakingly  geared  to  the 
intellectual  level  of  a  St.  Bernard 
dog.  Story  plots  have  the  same 
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quality  of  easy  predictability  about 
them  as  eggs  in  a  henhouse.  The 
characters  who  romp  through  these 
plots  are  equally  well-tailored  by 
an  inflexible  set  of  commandments 
which  they  must  obey;  so,  not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  their  behavior  is  patterned 
according  to  the  clothes  they  happen 
to  be  wearing.  These  clothes  gen¬ 
erally  fall  into  three  behavioristic 
patterns:  the  well-padded  pin 

stripes  of  the  gangster,  the  gaudy 
threads  of  the  cowboy,  and  the 
threads  of  the  chorus  girl. 


The  cowboy  with  the  tenor  voice 
can  be  relied  upon  to  handily  de¬ 
feat  the  cattle  rustlers,  a  specie 
usually  referred  to  as  "them  var¬ 
mints."  In  this  worthy  endeavor  he 
is  aided  considerably  by  that  equine 
Einstein,  his  faithful  horse,  who  is 
a  sort  of  mute  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
equipped  with  four  hooves  and  a 
bushy  tail. 


Poor,  struggling  chorus  girls  have 
a  remarkable  and  dependable  knack 
of  becoming  the  star  of  the  Broadway 
show  and  the  wife  of  the  rich  pro¬ 
ducer.  This  social  galloping  is  done 
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with  an  ease  and  speed  that  would 
leave  most  of  Horatio  Alger’s  heroes 
several  laps  to  the  rear,  and  the 
chorus  girl,  moving  up  fast  from  the 
rail  position,  can  be  counted  upon 
to  be  the  belle  of  New  York  by  the 
fourth  reel.  It’s  a  neat  trick,  and 
one  that’s  hardly  dulled  at  all  by 
repetition. 

Gangsters  make  the  most  noise 
of  any  of  the  screen  folk,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  a  result  of  this  violation  of 
the  peace,  receive  the  hardest  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  filmland 
fates.  For  no  matter  how  poker- 
faced  the  gangsters’  expressions,  no 
matter  how  well  they  snarl,  no 
matter  how  great  their  talents  for 
stylized  depravity  and  mayhem,  they 
invariably  meet  deaths  of  pictur¬ 
esque  violence.  The  means  to  these 
ends  may  be  the  electric  chair,  a  .45 
pistol,  a  noose,  a  jigger  of  arsenic, 
a  club,  an  axe,  a  knife,  a  razor,  or 
any  number  of  other  quaint  folk 
weapons;  however  high  the  mor¬ 
tality  rate  for  gangsters  may  be  it 
must  always  be  a  diverting  mor¬ 
tality  rate. 

At  the  present,  regrettably,  die 
familiar  old  plots,  dialogue,  and 
characterizations  are  walking  the 
Freudian  plank,  and,  even  should 
Americans  continue  to  patronize  and 
support  the  movies,  they  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  support  the  style 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Psy¬ 
chiatry  has  taken  Hollywood  by 
storm;  and  to  such  a  degree  that 
citizens  of  that  unlikely  dell  are  now 


reported  to  greet  each  other  with, 
"You’re  fine.  How  am  I?’’ 

It  would  appear  that  this  recon¬ 
version  process,  while  neither  a 
complete  nor  a  comfortable  one,  is 
at  least  enthusiastic.  Producers, 
carried  away  by  their  enthusiasm, 
have  taken  to  dropping  large  chunks 
of  psychiatry  in  their  films  in  the 
manner  of  a  cook  dropping  salt  pork 
in  a  pot  of  beans;  casually,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  thing.  The 
resultant  product,  unfortunately,  is 
neither  tasty  with  catsup  or  relish, 
nor  does  it  go  well  with  brown 
bread.  It  serves  only  to  give  a  well- 
addled  effect  to  already  addled  films, 
and  somehow  makes  the  old  plots 
look  familiar,  yet  unfamiliar.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  much  as  if  a  huge  por¬ 
trait  of  Stalin  were  to  appear  on  the 
side  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall  or  the  Mona 
Lisa  to  sprout  a  set  of  dripping 
fangs. 


Obviously,  this  change  is  confus¬ 
ing  the  script  writers  as  thoroughly 
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as  any  of  the  cinemaddicts,  and  it 
might  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the 
wildly  hybrid  strain  their  six-reelers 
are  developing.  Love  stories  are 
becoming  intermingled  with  cowboy 
thrillers;  detectives  and  gangsters 
are  rampaging  their  way  through 
the  somewhat  astonished  chorus 
girls  and  comedians  of  musical  com¬ 
edies;  the  blending  is  not  a  happy 
one. 

All  the  movies  are  chasing  each 
other  around  in  a  bewildered  circle 
like  so  many  large  technicolor  ele¬ 
phants  clinging  to  each  others’  tails. 
Today,  with  or  without  a  program, 
it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely 
whether  a  movie  is  of  the  gangster, 
musical,  or  girl-traps-boy  variety. 
The  circle  is  daily  going  faster  and 
faster,  and,  following  the  dizzy 
trend  to  its  utmost,  it  is  foreseeable 
that  an  entirely  new  type  of  pic¬ 
ture  will  result:  a  picture  which, 
truthfully,  will  have  everything. 

For  the  sake  of  the  curious,  and 
also  those  with  weak  stomachs,  who 
may  be  unprepared  for  such  an  epic, 
The  Picture  of  the  Future  is  pre¬ 
viewed  herewith.  All  indications 
are  that  it  will  be  another  of  those 
simple,  factual,  Hollywood  biogra¬ 
phies.  It  is  tentatively  entitled, 
"The  Life  Of  Prester  John,”  or 
"Till  the  Neuroses  Roll  By.” 

REEL  ONE 

SCENE:  A  psychiatrist’s  office. 
Trigger,  a  horse  owned  by  Roy 
Rogers,  is  lying  down  on  the  couch. 
He  is  telling  the  story  of  his  life 


to  the  doctor.  The  doctor’s  secre¬ 
tary,  wearing  horn-rimmed  glasses, 
is  taking  notes.  Roy  Rogers  is  over 
by  the  window,  firing  a  bazooka. 
He  is  fighting  off  a  gang  of  inter¬ 
national  gangsters,  Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves  to  be  exact,  who  are 
trying  to  steal  the  imported  libidos 
the  doctor  has  locked  up  in  his  safe. 
Trigger,  ignoring  the  gunfire,  gets 
off  the  couch  and  starts  pacing  the 
floor  ...  if  he  could  only  remember 
what  happened  at  his  fourth  birth¬ 
day  party. 

REEL  TWO 

The  doctor’s  secretary  whips  off 
her  glasses,  and,  to  no  one’s  sur- 
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prise,  becomes  Betty  Grable.  She 
walks  over  to  a  microphone  which 
has  risen  out  of  the  floor  and  starts 
singing  "Die  Walkure”  to  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  hundred-piece 
symphony  orchestra  that  has  been 
hiding  behind  the  couch  all  the  time. 
Trigger  smiles  and  joins  in  the 
chorus,  singing  in  a  voice  that  is 
remarkably  like  A1  Jolson’s,  al¬ 
though  this  may  be  just  a  coinci¬ 
dence.  The  doctor  pats  Trigger  on 
the  back  and  says  he  is  cured  of  his 
frustration  complex,  caused  by  hav¬ 
ing  had  to  remain  silent  through 
too  many  of  Roy  Rogers’  songs.  At 
this  point,  Margaret  O’Brien,  wear¬ 
ing  a  pointed  hat,  climbs  out  of  the 
wastebasket  and  slides  gracefully 
into  a  ballet  routine  with  Trigger. 
"I  like  you,”  she  murmurs. 

REEL  THREE 

Alan  Ladd,  clad  in  a  suit  of  armor 
and  disguised  as  Hernando  Cortez, 
comes  galloping  into  the  room 
astride  a  white  unicorn  and  kidnaps 
the  secretary.  The  unicorn  is  sym¬ 
bolic  of  Ladd’s  suppressed  desire  to 
eat  a  double  banana  split.  He  car¬ 
ries  her  off  to  his  ancestral  home, 
Mandolin,  fighting  off  occasional 
attacks  by  Sioux  Indians  along  the 
way.  A  fiendish  looking  woman  fol¬ 
lows  Betty  around  Mandolin,  glar¬ 
ing  at  her,  until  an  atom  bomb, 
which  a  fugitive  German  scientist 
has  built  in  the  cellar,  explodes  and 
blows  Mandolin  sky-high. 

REEL  FOUR 

Betty  is  awakened  by  the  sound 


of  Fred  Astaire  tap-dancing  moodily 
along  a  nearby  highway.  Suffering 
from  amnesia,  she  follows  him  into 
a  nearby  city.  It  has  grown  very 
foggy,  and  the  fog  has  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  effect  on  Astaire,  who  turns 
into  a  Chinaman  and  disappears  in 
the  mist.  Discouraged,  Betty  wan¬ 
ders  about  the  city  and  eventually 
strolls  into  a  huge  conference  hall, 
where,  through  her  simple  charms, 
she  brings  about  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Chapultepec.  This  causes 
much  indignation  in  some  quarters, 
and  a  crowd  of  dark-looking  citizens 
is  about  to  throw  her  into  the  River 
of  Crocodiles,  when  (loud  fanfare 
of  trumpets)  Roy  Rogers,  riding  the 
revitalized  Trigger,  charges  to  the 
rescue.  Together,  they  ride  off  into 
the  sunset,  singing,  "Ids  you  is  or 
ids  you  ain’t  my  baby?” 

It  should  offer  some  spirited  com¬ 
petition  to  "The  Sunday  Afternoon 
at  the  Zoo  Symphony,”  no  doubt 
about  that. 


The  sentimental  hour  is  not  yet; 

The  carton  and  the  cradle 
Hold  the  silver  horn  — 

And  sickle  heavy  on  the  star 
Cuts  sharp  the  thorn. 

Pilot  dreams  beneath  the  eagle’s  eye, 
And  on  the  gloria  in  excelsis  night 
The  shiver  of  the  Judas  kiss 
Moves  in  the  Virgin’s  heart. 


Bernard  J.  Driscoll 


When  tears  stand  in  my  eyes,  and  sorrows  start 
To  pierce  the  cool  resistance  I  have  built 
Around  the  traitorous  softness  of  my  heart; 

When  all  my  good  resolves  begin  to  wilt 
In  face  of  strong  temptation’s  crafty  guile; 

Or  when  the  barbs  of  sharp  injustice  sting 
My  simple,  foolish  mind,  filling  each  mile 
Of  life  with  anger,  pain  and  suffering  .  .  . 

Then  is  the  rosary’s  strength  my  need 
To  grant  the  peace  my  trembling  soul  doth  crave; 
Humbly  my  fingers  touch  each  sacred  bead 
Of  her  sweet  life,  and  love  beyond  the  grave; 

And  when  at  last  the  sacred  cross  draws  near, 

In  her  heart’s  grief,  my  sorrows  disappear. 


— Francis  P.  Greaney 
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By  CHARLES  K.  VON  EUW 


Re  CESSED  amid  the  familiar 
stones  of  our  Science  Building  walls 
are  eight  cement  blocks  whose 
molded  facades  are  symbols  of  the 
tradition-rich  ancestry  of  Boston 
College.  They  are  symbols  since 
they  indicate,  by  the  representation 
of  coats  of  arms,  the  family,  the 
universities  and  the  cities  which  had 
a  direct  share  in  our  origin  and 
establishment. 

The  first  feature  of  the  Science 
Building,  as  you  approach  it  along 
the  drive  from  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  is 
probably  the  short  bit  of  tower 
which  rises  from  the  right  center 
of  the  building.  Just  below  the 
part  where  the  tower  makes  a  clean 
break  for  "heaven’s  own  blue,’’  and 
facing  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  are  imbedded 
two  concrete  escutcheons:  the  one 
on  the  left  consisting  of  a  patri¬ 


archal  cross  (which  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  cross  of  Lorraine  so  recently 
used  as  the  emblem  of  the  Free 


French)  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  St. 
Omer’s,  France;  that  on  the  right, 
with  a  lion  rampant,  is  of  Bruges 
in  Belgium. 

For  the  significance  of  these  two 
shields  we  must  go  back  to  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  when  Elizabeth  ruled 
England  with  a  firm  hand  —  the 
one  which  clung  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  —  and  rigidly  enforced  her 
Penal  Laws  against  all  Catholics. 
Of  the  many  secretly  practicing 
Catholics,  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  was  Fr.  Robert  Persons  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Fr.  Persons  ac¬ 
complished  wonders  in  bringing 
education  at  the  risk  of  his  life  to 
the  disfranchised  English  Catholics, 
and  yearned  for  foreign  intervention 
which  would  rid  England  of  the 
hated  persecution.  In  the  meantime, 
he  took  a  most  active  part  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  faith  alive,  particularly  by 
bringing  English  boys  who  aspired 
to  the  priesthood  to  continental 
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novitiates.  Realizing  that  an  equally 
urgent  need  existed  for  training  the  v 
lay  youth  who  might  at  some  time 
have  a  share  in  ruling  England,  or 
at  least  might  be  exemplary  to  their 
fellow  countrymen,  he  founded  in 
1592  a  Catholic  school  for  boys, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
at  the  little  town  of  St.  Omer  in 
what  was  then  the  Spanish  Nether- 
land  and  is  today  French  Flanders. 

Here,  only  twenty-five  miles  from 
Calais  and  the  Channel,  for  almost 
two  hundred  years  flourished  the 
solitary  Catholic  school  where  Eng¬ 
lish,  Irish  and  American  gentlemen 
could  send  their  sons  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  denied  them  at  home.  Among 
such  sons  were  notable  Americans 
like  John  Carroll,  who  studied  and 
taught  at  St.  Omer’s  and  who  later 
became  the  first  Bishop  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;  Charles  Carroll,  his  cousin,  the 
famous  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  and  Leonard 
Neale,  who  also  later  became  an 
American  bishop.  There  were  many 
trials:  long  years  of  separation  from 
families,  plague,  fire,  English  spies 
who  betrayed  the  students  to  the 
government,  and,  hardest  of  all  to 
bear,  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1762  by  order  of  the  French 
Parle  merit  (for  St.  Omer  had  passed 
into  French  hands  at  the  cessation 
of  Spanish  rule).  At  that  time, 
with  quick  stealth  and  by  foot  and 
rowboat,  the  students  and  faculty 
migrated  en  masse  to  Bruges,  fifty 
miles  north  in  Belgium,  where  they 


enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  if 
not  the  comfort  and  elegance  of 
their  old  home.  Thus  we  see  the 
escutcheon  of  the  city  of  Bruges  at 
the  right  side  of  our  tower:  a  lion 
rampant  on  a  field  of  alternate  gules 
and  argent  bars. 

The  stay  at  Bruges  was  relatively 
short-lived,  however,  and  general 
suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
by  the  reluctantly  issued  Bull  of 
Pope  Clement  XIV  in  1773  seemed 
to  point  toward  complete  disband¬ 
ing  of  the  school.  The  generous 
invitation,  just  when  conditions 
seemed  hopeless,  of  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Liege,  who  welcomed  the 
English  ex-Jesuits  and  their  charges 
to  his  principality,  saved  the  school 
which,  by  now,  had  produced 
eighteen  martyrs  to  the  faith  in 
England. 


The  shield  of  Liege,  bearing  an 
unusual  calvary  crozier,  may  be  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  Science  Building 
tower,  just  above  the  roofed  arch¬ 
way,  along  with  the  escutcheon  of 
Stonyhurst,  England,  which  bears 
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cantons  of  spread  eagles  and  ram¬ 
pant  lions.  For  Stonyhurst  was  the 
school’s  next  and  permanent  (it  is 
one  of  the  leading  public  schools  in 
England  today)  site.  Driven  by  the 
invading  French  Revolutionary  ar¬ 
mies  in  1794,  the  school  fled  to  the 
proffered  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Weld  of  Lancashire.  By  this  time 
the  Penal  Laws  had  been  greatly 
mitigated,  at  least  as  far  as  their 
enforcement  was  concerned.  And 
so  it  seems  quite  fitting  that  the 
English  school  which  looked  for¬ 
ward  for  over  two  hundred  years 
to  the  time  it  could  establish  itself 
in  England  should  find  in  her  even¬ 
tually  a  haven  and  a  refuge. 

But  there  was  another  branch  of 
St.  Omer’s  growing  at  this  time 
which  was  to  have  its  fruits  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  faith  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  new  nation,  the  United 
States,  in  which  it  found  itself. 
This  was  Georgetown  University. 
For  Georgetown  was,  in  fact, 
another  St.  Omer’s.  Her  founder 
was  the  famous  Bishop  of  Balti¬ 
more,  John  Carroll,  who  had 


studied  at  St.  Omer’s  and  had  taught 
there  as  a  Jesuit,  and  who  had  con¬ 
stantly  striven  since  his  return  to 
America  to  establish  a  similar  col¬ 
lege  in  the  American  mission.  Many 
of  the  first  teachers  at  Georgetown 
were  ex-Jesuits  and  former  students 
of  St.  Omer’s,  and  they  made  the 
older  school  their  model  and  edu¬ 
cational  ideal.  After  many  attempts 
to  have  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  America  lifted,  permission 
was  granted  to  him,  as  Bishop,  to 
allow  the  re-establishment  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  in  America.  And  in  1806, 
Jesuits  were  assigned  to  teach 
and  administer  Georgetown,  which 
Bishop  Carroll  had  founded  in  1789- 
Here,  under  Fr.  Molyneux  and  Fr. 
Leonard  Neale,  two  of  the  original 
American  Jesuits  who  had  rejoined 
the  Society  and  who  had  both 
studied  at  St.  Omer’s  (as  did  all  the 
English-speaking  Jesuits  of  this 
period),  Georgetown  flourished  and 
soon  became  the  center  of  American 
Catholic  education  in  the  city  where 
the  tyro  government  had  also  re¬ 
cently  established  its  center. 

Among  the  ten  postulants  who 
first  sought  admission  to  the  new 
novitiate  at  Georgetown  was  Bene¬ 
dict  Fenwick,  who  was  to  become 
the  illustrious  and  vigorous  second 
Bishop  of  Boston.  After  a  brilliant 
scholastic  career,  Father  Fenwick 
taught  at  Georgetown,  and  even¬ 
tually,  in  1817,  was  appointed  to 
the  presidency  of  the  college.  Also, 
among  the  first  was  our  own  Father 
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McElroy,  the  first  Jesuit  pastor  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church  in  Boston  and 
the  founder  of  Boston  College. 
This  brings  us  to  more  recent  and 
more  familiar  history. 

Bishop  Fenwick,  who  was  con¬ 
secrated  for  the  diocese  of  Boston 
(which  then  encompassed  all  of 
New  England)  in  1825,  worked  in¬ 
cessantly  to  bring  the  Church  to  the 
great  influx  of  immigrants  which 
were  descending  on  the  North¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  country. 
Overnight,  parishes  and  schools 
arose  to  compensate  spiritually  for 
the  great  physical  indignities  these 
new  Americans  had  suffered  and 
were  yet  to  undergo. 

Ever  close  to  his  heart  were  the 
plans  for  a  novitiate  in  central  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  a  day  college  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  he  discussed  at  length 
with  Father  McElroy,  his  old  and 
good  friend.  Finally,  after  great 
opposition  from  the  Know-nothings 
and  Native-Americans,  which  in 
effect  prohibited  any  major  con¬ 
struction  by  the  Church  in  Boston, 
the  Bishop  succeeded  in  building  the 
novitiate  at  Worcester  on  land 
which  Father  Fitton,  the  zealous 
New  England  missioner,  had  ac¬ 
quired.  Fie  named  the  school  after 
his  Cathedral  and  called  it  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Holy  Cross.  To  the 
staff  of  Holy  Cross,  after  Bishop 
Fenwick  had  persuaded  the  Jesuits 
to  teach  there,  came  Father  Mulledy, 
the  former  Georgetown  president, 
and  many  of  the  other  Georgetown 


fathers.  A  week  before  his  death 
Bishop  Fenwick  bequeathed  Holy 
Cross  to  Georgetown  University. 

The  association  of  Georgetown 
with  one  of  her  elder  daughters, 
Holy  Cross,  is  represented  by  the 
conjunction  of  the  seals  of  the  two 
colleges  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
same  wall  of  our  Science  Building 
on  which  the  predecessors  of 
Georgetown  are  represented. 


At  Bishop  Fenwick’s  death  in 
1846,  plans  for  the  Boston  college 
suffered  only  a  slight  delay,  and 
soon  Father  McElroy  and  Bishop 
Fitzpatrick,  successor  to  Bishop  Fen¬ 
wick  and  a  native  Bostonian  who 
was  already  making  a  name  for 
himself,  were  fighting  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  to  acquire  property  for  the 
proposed  college  and  were  persuad¬ 
ing  the  Jesuits  to  teach  there. 

After  many  attempts  and  an  ac¬ 
tual  beginning,  which  was  thwarted 
by  the  Civil  War,  the  College  was 
granted  a  charter  in  1863  (the  State 
did  not  grant  Holy  Cross  its  charter 
until  1865)  and,  through  the  gen¬ 
erous  donations  of  citizens,  hard- 
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pressed  by  war  and  poor  wages,  the 
first  class  was  able  to  enter  the 
Harrison  Avenue  building  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1864. 

And  so  from  Georgetown,  the 
transplanted  school  of  St.  Omer, 
Bruges,  and  Liege,  stemmed  Boston 
College,  through  the  "spiritual  pro- 
genitorship”  of  Bishop  Fenwick,  the 
material  foundations  laid  by  twenty 
discouraging  years  of  Fr.  McElroy’s 
life,  and  the  zeal  of  a  host  of  other 
Georgetown  men  who,  like  Fr. 
Robert  Fulton,  gave  the  impetus  of 
scholastic  leadership  which  has  made 
Boston  College  "ever  to  excel." 

The  seal  of  the  College,  bearing 
the  badge  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  the  school  motto,  and  the 
"Trimount"  of  Boston,  is  molded 
in  cement  on  the  south  wall  facing 
the  Beacon  Street  Gate.  Here,  be¬ 
tween  two  stone  angels,  the  seal 
"supports”  the  oriel,  the  three¬ 
storied  bay  window,  which  projects 
from  the  building. 

There  is  one  coat  of  arms  which 
has  yet  to  be  mentioned,  but  which 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  impor- 
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tant  of  all  in  considering  the  an¬ 
cestry  of  Boston  College.  This  is 
the  escutcheon  of  the  family  of  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the  virile  and 
venerated  founder  of  the  Society 
which  has  done  so  much  to  fulfill 
the  real  purpose  of  education:  that 
of  leading  out  of  darkness  into  light; 
that  of  leading  out  of  Error  into 
Truth,  which  is  God. 

The  crest  of  Lopez  de  Recalde, 
St.  Ignatius’  family  name,  supports 
the  oriel  which  faces  north,  toward 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  like  the  College 
seal  on  the  opposite  wall  is  flanked 
by  two  angels,  messengers  of  God 
and  protectors  of  Man.  And  is  this 
not  symbolically  appropriate?  For, 
in  truth,  "unless  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  who  build 

• ,  y  > 

it. 

That  Boston  College  has  a  tradi¬ 
tion  which  extends  much  further 
than  the  date  recorded  on  the  seal 
of  the  College  seems  evident,  but, 
though  traditions  admit  a  justifiable 
pride  in  an  institution,  they  impose 
certain  obligations.  Without  sen¬ 
timentality  we  should  consider  the 
price  paid  by  the  Jesuits,  the  English 
exiles  and  martyrs,  and  all  the  others 
who  are  connoted  by  the  coats  of 
arms  we  have  mentioned,  so  that  a 
Catholic  way  of  living  might  more 
completely  be  followed  by  future 
generations.  We  are  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  follow  this  manner  of  life, 
which  the  College  so  clearly  points 
out.  But  then,  is  not  this  Way  also 
the  Truth  and  the  Life? 
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Above  New  England  hills,  I  know 

The  sky  will  turn  gray  from  the  goose-down  snow, 

And  now  the  hills  are  in  hot,  red  gold 

That  leaps  like  a  flame  tongue  from  fold  to  fold, 

Burning  the  leaves  on  the  maple  and  ash, 

Until  trees  are  stripped  like  a  slaver’s  lash. 

And  the  winds  that  charge  when  the  sky  is  bright, 
Till  the  dried  up  meadow-grass  shakes  with  fright, 
Cut,  like  a  slap,  through  the  sunshot  haze, 

And  the  sea  is  rough  in  the  inner  bays. 

I  am  sick  of  this  land  and  its  silk-soft  days! 

Oh,  once  I  boarded  a  Gloucester  dory, 

When  clean,  green  waves  with  their  beards  all  hoary 
Beat  at  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  shore, 

Charged  and  fell  back  with  a  swashy  roar, 

And  I  dived  from  the  bow  into  Gloucester  bay, 
When  the  waters  were  dark  and  the  sky  was  gray. 
I  swam  on  the  crest  of  the  changing  tide, 

Above  me  the  heart-sick  sea  birds  cried, 

And  the  islands  stood  for  the  open  sea, 

And  that  is  the  place  and  the  land  for  me. 

I  am  sick  of  the  thrush  and  the  lotus  tree! 


I  am  sick  of  these  slant-eyed,  yellow  lords, 

With  their  pointed  caps  and  their  tasselled  swords. 

They  are  polite,  and  they  treat  me  well  enough, 

But  I  long  for  the  wind-blast  on  granite  bluff. 

And  their  women  are  doll-faced,  waxen  and  dark, 

And  the  nightingale  sings  and  the  warm-voiced  lark, 

Above  their  hillsides  the  silver  bells 
Tinkle  and  glitter  like  polished  shells; 

I  have  left  my  heart  where  the  soil  is  lean, 

And  the  air  is  salty,  and  cold  and  keen, 

I  have  left  my  heart  where  the  sea  is  green. 

— Robert  A.  Tracy 
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MY  FIRST  FRENCH  DINNER 


By  JOSEPH  G.  MALTAIS 


SHORTLY  after  the  break-through 
at  St.  Lo,  I  found  myself  working 
practically  day  and  night  as  part  of 
a  crew  assigned  the  work  of  trans¬ 
porting  vital  supplies  as  near  to  the 
front  as  possible.  For  this  task  we 
were  using  Douglas  Cargo  planes, 
type  47.  On  our  return  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land  we  usually  carried  a  capacity 
load  of  bloody,  torn,  mangled  and 
suffering  men.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  long  queues  of  wait¬ 
ing  ambulances  at  the  little  cow 
pastures  we  often  used  for  fields. 

One  day,  however,  the  weather 
became  unfit  for  flight,  which  meant 
that  we  had  to  remain  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  overnight.  Here  we  were 
miles  from  the  nearest  town,  which 
from  our  maps  we  read  to  be  Avran- 
ches.  The  famous  Mont  St.  Michel 
is  very  near  there  and  we  had  flown 
over  its  imposing  castle  earlier  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  It  would  have  been 
extremely  interesting  to  visit,  I  im¬ 
agine,  but  our  status  was  not  that 
of  tourists. 

Hours  before,  when  the  rising  sun 
had  vainly  tried  to  beam  on  any¬ 
thing  English,  we  had  taken  off  to 
meet  it,  but  a  thick  soft  blanket  of 
clouds  kept  it  tucked  in  bed  all  day. 
Now  rain  was  beginning  to  fall 
and  soon  it  would  be  dark.  I  was 
getting  hungrier  by  the  minute,  and 


though  we  had  cases  of  K-Rations 
aboard,  the  devils  of  hunger  clamor¬ 
ing  in  my  stomach  were  in  no  mood 
to  be  insulted.  I  cast  a  desperate 
glance  over  the  surrounding  fields 
and  selected  the  most  promising 
farmhouse.  This  is  it,  I  thought, 
this  is  the  opportunity  I  have  waited 
for. 

My  crew,  with  the  sagacity  of 
wolves  on  a  hot  scent,  quickly  picked 
up  the  cue  when  I  proceeded  to  stuff 
my  pockets  with  good  old  American 
Cigarettes  "pour  papa,”  D-Ration 
Chocolate  "pour  les  petits”  and  a 
bar  of  Palmolive  "pour  maman,”  or 
perhaps  "mademoiselle.”  I  knew 
very  little  of  French  hospitality,  but 
set  out  goaded  by  an  empty  stomach 
and  three  very  curious  companions. 
The  thought  of  obtaining  a  bottle 
of  famous  wine  added  a  bit  of  a 
spring  to  our  step,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  ignoring  numerous  little 
signs  along  the  path  which  read, 
"ACHTUNG  MINEN.” 

We  arrived  at  our  objective  and 
paused.  A  thin  plume  of  smoke, 
drifting  from  the  chimney,  was  the 
only  indication  of  life  within.  In 
the  barnyard  a  big  black  sow  gave 
an  occasional  grunt,  or  a  fowl  flew 
up  to  roost  on  the  sty.  For  a  fleet¬ 
ing  moment  it  was  good  to  gaze 
upon  this  peaceful  scene.  Suddenly, 
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however,  two  barking  balls  of  fury 
attacked  us  and  proceeded  to  an¬ 
nounce  our  arrival  as  if  we  had  been 
a  detail  of  Boches  bent  on  a  "requisi¬ 
tion."  We  were  just  about  to  flee 
when  a  deep  masculine  and  com¬ 
manding  voice  changed  their  fear¬ 
some  antics  to  meek  tail  waggings, 
and  a  man  of  medium  build,  wear¬ 
ing  wooden  shoes,  appeared  on  the 
doorstep.  His  scrutiny  of  us  was 
not  what  I  would  have  termed 
friendly,  yet  it  was  curious.  The 
Germans  had  been  driven  from  the 
area  but  a  few  days;  so  when  I  ap¬ 
proached  him  and  said,  "Bonsoir, 
monsieur,  nous  sommes  des  Ameri¬ 
cains,"  for  a  moment  he  just  stared. 
Then  slowly  his  eyes  lit  up,  a  smile 
began  to  play  in  his  moustache,  his 
hands  flew  out  pell-mell  and  finally 
he  sputtered,  "Sapristi,  des  Ameri- 
cains  .  .  .  ’des  Americains?  Maman 
.  .  .  maman,  come  here  quickly,  voila 
des  Americains,  and  one  of  them 
speaks  French." 

"Maman"  came  running  to  the 
door,  her  face  beaming,  her  hands 
fumbling  with  her  apron.  She  was 
so  excited  that  for  a  moment  only 
her  glistening  brown  eyes  spoke; 
then  the  deluge  of  words  that  fol¬ 
lowed  left  me  reeling.  We  shook 
hands  again  and  again,  till  finally 
monsieur  ushered  us  into  his  home. 
A  warm  and  fragrant  fire  extended 
its  welcome  from  the  hearth  and 
gave  the  modest  dwelling  an  over¬ 
flow  of  cheer. 


Monsieur  excused  himself  for  a 
v  few  moments.  The  shy  and  charm¬ 
ing  children  began  peeping  at  us 
from  various  corners  and,  in  lieu  of 
talk,  my  friends  began  to  entice 
them  with  chocolate.  You  can  well 
imagine  how  long  the  contest  lasted. 

A  tinkle  of  glass  fell  on  sharp 
ears;  and  when  monsieur  said:  "Ah, 
mes  amis,  this  is  an  occasion  for  a 
toast,  oui?"  my  companions  needed 
little  or  no  translation.  With  a  cry 
of  "Vive  la  France"  and  "Vive 
l’Amerique,"  we  downed  our 
glasses.  Here,  I  pause,  for  if  ever 
you  have  gulped  a  generous  glass 
of  Calvados  you  will  understand. 
I  might  add  that  later  Calvados  be¬ 
came  a  wonderful  substitute  for 
lighter  fluid. 

After  the  gasping  and  coughing 
had  subsided  to  a  mild  wheezing, 
Madame,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her 
spouse,  flitted  about  her  spotless 
kitchen  and  laughingly  promised  us 
that  we  should  fare  better  at  her 
hands.  Monsieur  set  off  again  and 
all  of  us  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him. 
This  time  it  was  Cognac,  the  best 
he  had  been  able  to  hide  from  the 
Germans.  "We  will  soon  eat,"  he 
said,  "but  first,  a  meal  would  be  out 
of  the  question  without  an  aperitif, 
non?"  "Mais  oui,"  someone  said. 
There  were  now  two  of  us  speak¬ 
ing  French. 

"We  have  waited  and  waited  so 
long,"  said  madame  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "oh!  how  we  have  waited. 
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Now  you  are  here.  Tonight  we  will 
celebrate,  nothing  will  be  too  good.” 

My  friends,  who  had  completely 
won  over  the  children  by  now,  were 
having  a  wonderful  time.  Shouts 
and  peals  of  gay  laughter  filled  the 
rooms.  The  baby  of  the  family  was 
a  ravishing  little  brunette  with  soft 
brown  eyes,  like  her  mother’s  and  a 
velvety  skin  that  seemed  to  hide  rose 
petals.  She  was  only  three,  but  lost 
no  time  in  capturing  our  hearts. 
When  one  of  the  boys  produced  an 
orange  from  the  recesses  of  his 
jacket  and  offered  it  to  her,  she  was 
quite  baffled,  never  having  seen  one; 
so  he  obligingly  peeled  it  for  her 
and  gave  her  a  segment  to  taste. 


I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  rap¬ 
ture  that  crept  into  her  eyes  as  she 
coyly  bit  into  it,  and  the  mist  of 
emotion  that  clouded  the  vision  of 
my  big  tough  engineer  as  two  little 
arms  encircled  his  neck,  and  lips 


flavored  with  orange,  shaping  the 
word  "merci,”  softened  stubbles  of 
his  beard. 

Odors  soon  began  seeping  from 
the  kitchen,  odors  that  would  have 
been  eloquent  in  any  language.  My 
friends,  moistening  their  lips  and 
swallowing  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quently,  were  proof  of  that.  I  was 
fortunate;  I  had  our  host  to  distract 
me;  but  all  they  could  do  was  sit 
and  smell.  But  oh!  that  wonderful 
aroma  and  those  sizzling  noises; 
they  were  driving  us  frantic.  Fi¬ 
nally,  when  it  seemed  that  none  of 
us  could  stand  it  any  longer,  mad- 
ame  proudly  announced  that  her 
dinner  was  ready,  a  "  diner”  which 
we  were  to  remember  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  "servi  a  la  Francaise.” 

We  grouped  ourselves  around  the 
table  and  there  in  the  soft  glow  of 
the  lamplight,  monsieur,  with  his 
wife  and  children  gathered  about 
him,  said  grace.  He  thanked  the 
Lord  for  having  protected  him  and 
his  family  from  many  of  the  ravages 
of  the  war.  He  thanked  Him  for 
having  sent  us  to  liberate  them. 
He  thanked  Him  for  His  many  bless¬ 
ings  .  .  .  and  was  just  about  to  say 
Amen,  when  our  little  brunette 
spoke  up  and  said:  "Papa,  did  God 
make  the  orange  that  monsieur  gave 
me?”  "Oui,  mon  bebe.”  "Please 
thank  Him  then  and  that  if  He  has 
any  more,  to  please  send  me 
another.”  So  papa  thanked  God 
for  the  orange,  too. 
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The  moment  anticipated  with 
much  pleasure  was  now  at  hand  and 
we  sat  down  to  do  it  justice.  Hors 
d’oeuvres,  in  the  form  of  various 
sausages,  and  a  salad,  were  the  first 
to  feel  the  sharp  edge  of  appetite. 
"Soupe  a  l’oignon,”  deliciously 
steaming,  was  next.  Madame  flitted 
about  the  table,  exhorting  us  on 
with  "mangez  bien,  mes  enfants.” 
Monsieur,  with  his  napkin  snugly 
tucked  in  under  his  chin,  splashed 
his  "vin  rouge”  into  each  weaken-, 
ing  glass. 

Slowly  we  ate  and  chatted,  relish¬ 
ing  each  succulent  dish.  Course 
after  course  appeared  and  vanished. 
Baked  ham,  fried  potatoes,  cheese 
Camembert,  delicious  bread  and 
home-made  butter.  What  a  feast! 
We,  who  had  expected  very  little 
and  would  have  been  more  than 
satisfied  with  a  couple  of  fried  eggs, 


now  heard  the  squeaks  of  our  belts 
with  every  breath.  We  ate  and 
ate,  and  the  more  we  ate,  the 
happier  it  seemed  to  make  madame, 
so  we  ate  some  more.  "Please  have 
no  qualms,”  said  monsieur,  "for 
here  on  the  farm  we  are  blessed  with 
much  more  than  the  city  dwellers 
who  unfortunately  at  this  moment 
are  starving.  We  must  consume 
our  surplus  products,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  ship  by  rail.”  There  is 
a  limit,  however,  as  to  how  much 
a  man  can  eat,  and  finally  we  had  to 
stop. 

Later,  after  a  cigarette  or  two, 
we  helped  madame  clear  the  dishes, 
and  gave  the  children  what  candy 
we  had  left.  Monsieur  received 
cigarettes  and  a  can  of  Bull  Durham. 
Madame  got  her  bar  of  Palmolive 
and,  smelling  it,  she  cried  a  little. 
The  baby  was  put  to  bed  with  a 
barrage  of  kisses,  the  older  ones 
allowed  to  stay  up  later,  and  we  all 
gathered  around  the  hearth.  Ameri- 
cain  Bull  very  good,”  monsieur 
said.  He  squeezed  an  old  accordion 
and  we  sang  "Madelon,”  "La  Mar¬ 
seillaise,”  and  "You  Are  My  Sun¬ 
shine”  ...  We  watched  the  bubbles 
rise  from  the  base  of  our  champagne 
glasses  and  we  laughed.  Oh!  It 
was  good  to  laugh! 


PUT  WINGS  ON  YOUR  CAR 


By  JOHN  W.  SPELLMAN,  Jr. 


J  L  you  have  wondered  whether  or 
not  it  was  possible  to  increase  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  your  automo¬ 
bile,  you  may  find  the  answer  in  the 
Gazda  "Octanator.”  The  "Octana¬ 
tor”  works  on  a  principle  that  has 
been  known  to  engineers  for  years 
but  until  recently  this  principle,  water 
injection,  has  not  been  realized  on 
cars. 

During  the  last  war,  water  injec¬ 
tion  became  standard  equipment  on 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  planes.  Many 
wondered  whether  or  not  this  system 
could  be  adapted  to  automobile  en¬ 
gines.  The  answer  was  provided  by 
Antoine  Gazda,  famed  for  his  20mm. 
rapid-firing  aircraft  and  AA  cannon. 
Gazda  experimented  for  many  years 
with  adding  water  or  humidity  to  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  engines.  He  pio¬ 
neered  water-injection  in  airplane 
engines  as  early  as  1932,  when  he 
exhibited  a  water-injection  device  at 
the  London  and  Paris  Airplane  and 
Motor  Shows. 

Mr.  Gazda  has  resided  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  since  1940  and  while  in  Provi¬ 
dence  he  worked  on  many  top-secret 
projects  for  the  Army.  Mr.  Gazda  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  inventors 
in  the  airplane  and  armament  field. 
He  designed,  in  fact,  the  first  jet  heli¬ 
copter. 


Ford  V -8  Engine 

Soon  after  the  war  the  American 
Octanator  Corporation  was  formed. 
They  developed,  with  the  direction 
of  Gazda,  a  device  that  will  make 
your  car  give  better  performance  in 
both  mileage  and  power.  It  makes 
no  difference  whatsoever  whether 
your  car  be  old  or  new.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  is  a  Model  T 
Lord  or  a  Cadillac.  The  "Octanator” 
will  make  it  perform  more  efficiently, 
more  powerfully,  with  less  gasoline. 

Every  one  of  you  know  that  better 
pick-up  and  smoother  operation  of 
your  car  is  experienced  while  driving 
in  misty  or  foggy  weather,  after  rain, 
or  in  the  early  morning  when  the  air 
is  moist. 

The  "Octanator”  operates  on  the 
principle  of  water-injection  but  it  is 
now  available  for  all  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  and  is  particularly  suited  to 
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your  car.  In  the  past,  various  me¬ 
chanical  devices  were  not  successful, 
since  they  could  not  maintain  a  cor¬ 
rect  ratio  between  water,  air,  and  fuel 
necessary  for  the  continually  chang¬ 
ing  engine  speeds  during  starting, 
idling,  gear-shifting,  and  different 
driving  speeds. 

The  average  fuel  mixture  for  your 
car  consists  of  about  fifteen  parts  of 
air  to  one  part  of  gasoline.  Air  it¬ 
self  contains  one  part  of  oxygen  to 
four  parts  of  nitrogen.  The  oxygen 
is  necessary  for  combustion  while 
nitrogen  is  useless.  Water  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  to 
one  part  of  oxygen.  Combustion  is 
enhanced  by  the  release  of  these  oxy¬ 
gen  parts,  thus  insuring  a  progressive 
and  controlled  combustion,  and 
hence  a  long,  steady  push  without 
"knocking”  to  the  end  of  the  power 
stroke  of  the  engine.  This,  then,  ex¬ 
plains  why  a  humidified  air  and  fuel  - 
mixture,  sucked  into  the  engine  be¬ 
fore  compression,  aids  in  combustion 
and  results  in  increased  horsepower 
output  and  fuel  economy. 

Experiments  with  humidification 
of  the  air  have  also  proved  that  this 
is  a  simple  anti-knock  device,  elimi¬ 
nating  and  preventing  carbon  de¬ 
posits  on  cylinder-heads,  pistons, 
valves,  and  all  engine  parts.  Spark 
plugs  stay  cleaner,  the  life  of  the 
engine  is  longer,  the  efficiency 
greater. 

During  the  war,  it  was  proved  by 
the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  and  others  that  air¬ 


plane  engines  requiring  fuel  of  100 
octane  could  operate  satisfactorily  on 
a  fuel  of  80  octane  if  these  engines 
were  equipped  with  water-injection 
humidifying  devices.  Also  noticed 
was  the  internal  cooling  of  the  en¬ 
gine.  The  Army  Air  Forces  found, 
for  example,  that  the  2000  h.p.  Pratt 
and  Whitney  Double  Wasp  engine 
was  increased  by  600  h.p.  when  water 
injection  was  used. 

Although  water-injection  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  a  very  simple  injection 
mechanism  on  airplane  engines, 
where  it  was  put  into  operation  only 
at  a  certain  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  usually  at  the  moment  of 
attack,  it  was  an  almost  insoluble 
problem  for  automobile  engines,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  constantly  changing 
speed  of  the  engine  due  to  stopping, 
starting,  gear-shifting,  and  accelera¬ 
tion.  It  proved  to  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  install  or  operate  a  mechan¬ 
ism  capable  of  adjusting  to  the  many 
ratios  of  air  and  fuel.  The  spare  tank 
of  water  required  much  filling  and 
added  to  the  impracticality  of  this 
type  of  humidification. 

However,  Mr.  Antoine  Gazda  has 
perfected  a  device  that  eliminates  all 
the  disadvantages  of  water-injection, 
but  incorporates  all  its  advantages. 
The  "Octanator”  fully  and  automati¬ 
cally  humidifies  and  cleans  the  air 
sucked  into  the  motor  through  the 
carburetor.  The  "Octanator”  re¬ 
quires  no  water  tank,  as  water  is  fed 
to  it  by  the  radiator  (with  which  it 
is  connected),  circulating  through 
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this  new  device  in  the  manner  of 
water  in  a  heater.  Furthermore,  its 
operation  is  fully  automatic  since  it 
is  controlled  by  the  vacuum  of  the 
engine  itself.  This  method  regulates 
the  ratio  of  fuel  and  humidified  air 
according  to  the  continually  chang¬ 
ing  RPM. 

The  "Octanator”  replaces  your  air 
filter  or  cleaner.  The  "Octanator” 
draws  water  from  your  radiator  into 
the  unit.  The  unit  transforms  the 
water  into  vapor  which  goes  through 
a  venturi  nozzle,  mixes  with  the  fuel 
before  compression,  and  ensures  a 
more  complete  combustion.  Since 
the  ratio  of  water  to  vapor  is  1:1700 
(one  quart  of  water  produces  1700 
quarts  of  vapor),  the  amount  of 
water  used  by  the  device  is  negligible. 

The  "Octanator”  is  fitted  to  the 
top  of  the  carburetor,  and  the  secret 
of  its  operation  of  humidifying  and 
mixing  the  air  with  fuel  before  it 
reaches  the  engine,  lies  in  a  special 
ceramic  body.  This  body  is  a  closed 
vessel,  of  cylindrical  shape  on  the 
outside  and  with  a  venturi  nozzle  in 
its  center,  through  which  perfectly 
humidified,  atomized,  cleaned  air 
passes  to  the  engine  inlet.  This  is 
the  humidifying  element.  Through 
this  ceramic  body  water  circulates 
from  the  radiator,  thus  moistening 
the  walls  of  the  ceramic  body  whose 
porosity  has  been  precisely  calculated 
and  developed  for  this  particular 
purpose.  The  pressure  of  the  water- 
pump  and  the  vacuum  produced  by 
the  engine,  at  its  different  speeds,  in¬ 


sures  fully  automatic  maintenance  of 
the  air-water-fuel  ratio.  Thus  the 
"Octanator”  operates  most  efficiently 
when  needed — that  is,  climbing  hills, 
pulling  heavy  loads,  and  accelerat¬ 
ing. 

As  the  humidity-charged  air  and 
fuel  mixture  burns  more  slowly,  a 
progressively  controlled  combustion 
is  achieved,  increasing  power  and 
lessening  gasoline  consumption.  In 
addition,  the  anti-knock  effect  of  the 
"Octanator”  permits  the  spark  to  be 
advanced,  resulting  in  further  power 
and  even  greater  reduction  in  gaso¬ 
line  use. 

Dynamometer  tests  have  shown 
that  horsepower  was  increased  as 
much  as  40%  at  certain  RPM.  These 
tests  showed  that  gear-shifting  was 
almost  eliminated. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  It 
means  that  for  thirty  dollars,  you  can 
virtually  eliminate  all  carbon,  get  20 
to  25%  more  power,  save  15  to  20% 
on  your  gas,  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  automobile,  greatly  enhance 
your  driving  pleasure.  If  you  have 
an  old  car,  your  carbon  formation 
will  reduce  itself  through  the  action 
of  the  "Octanator”  within  a  few 
weeks  of  driving.  You  will  im¬ 
mediately  notice  that  your  pick-up  is 
easier  and  faster.  You  will  notice 
that  your  car  has  acquired  a  terrific 
ability  to  climb  hills,  to  accelerate. 

The  American  Octanator  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  set  up  its  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion  organization  to  handle  orders  all 
over  the  United  States  and  there  is  an 
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Export  Division  for  overseas  mar¬ 
kets.  The  company  has  made  a  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  "Octanator”  that  is  in 
great  demand.  The  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  been  trying  to  secure 
the  device  so  that  they  may  install  it 
on  the  assembly  line.  However,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  air  filters  you  now 
have  on  your  car,  the  company  wishes 
to  create  a  nation-wide  demand.  Thus 
they  will  be  able  to  expand  their 
present  plant  facilities  in  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island.  They  do  not  intend  to 
release  their  manufacturing  processes 
to  the  big  manufacturers,  but  rather, 
they  intend  to  control  their  product 
through  their  own  corporation. 

The  air  filter  you  now  have  on 
your  car  was  once  controlled  in  such 
a  manner.  The  air  filter  was  once  re¬ 
stricted  by  patents  and  through  such 
a  restriction  became  a  necessity  both 
to  car  owners  and  manufacturers. 
Soon  the  "Octanator”  will  enjoy  the 
same  popularity  as  do  present  day  air 
cleaners  and  will  replace  them.  Soon 
a  car  owner  will  consider  the  "Octa¬ 
nator”  standard  equipment  as  do  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Police  and  many 
other  police  departments,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  private  owners. 


The  "Octanator”  has  been  tested 
thoroughly  and  completely,  not  only 
by  the  Rhode  Island  State  Police  but 
also  by  the  Providence  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  State  Public  Works  De¬ 
partment.  I  have  before  me  over  a 
hundred  validated  letters  testifying 
to  greater  mileage,  greater  power, 
less  gear  shifting.  These  letters  were 
unsolicited  and  concern  every  make 
of  car  from  1928  to  1947.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  and  efficacy  of  this  product 
cannot  be  questioned  There  are  no 
operational  drawbacks.  Rather,  the 
device  will  save  you  much  expense 
in  gasoline  and  repairs.  If  you  drive 
as  much  as  I  do,  2200  miles  per 
month,  you  will  find  that  the  "Octa¬ 
nator”  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
gasoline  alone.  I  average  24  miles 
per  gallon  with  the  "Octanator” 
against  18.2  miles  without  it.  It 
gives  you  20  to  25%  more  power 
and  15  to  20%  more  miles  per  gal¬ 
lon.  It  removes  carbon,  stops  knock¬ 
ing,  gives  you  easier  starting,  better 
carburetion,  better  air  cleaning,  and 
has  no  moving  parts.  Anti-freeze 
will  not  affect  its  operation.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  servicing.  It  is  always  there 
giving  you  a  better  running,  smoother 
operating  car. 
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AS  I  SAW  IT 

By  JOHN  J.  BRENNAN,  Jr. 


Many  long  years  ago  before  such 
marvelous  improvements  as  the  Atom 
Bomb  and  the  Lynch  Law  came  into 
being,  a  caveman  struck  an  opponent 
with  a  large  boulder  and  killed  him. 
Immediately  the  victorious  com¬ 
batant  rushed  back  to  his  cave  and 
laboriously  chipped  the  story  of  his 
conquest  into  lasting  granite.  Later, 
an  Italian  named  Caesar  wrote  a  best 
seller  on  his  marvelous  victories  over 
some  skin-wearing  savages.  It  seemed 
as  though  a  precedent  of  some  sort 
had  been  set.  Every  general  wrote 
his  memoirs  and  every  citizen  read 
them.  If  you  won  a  war,  you  wrote 
about  it.  If  you  lost  and  survived, 
you  wrote  another  book  explaining 
it  away.  This  precedent  demands  that 
I  write  a  tale  of  war  although  I 
neither  won  nor  lost  one.  It  is  time 
for  me  to  take  pen  in  hand  and  tell 
the  story  of  World  War  Two,  to 
write  a  graphic  article  concerning  the 
courage  of  your  boy  and  my  boy, 
your  father  and  my  father,  our  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  great  citizen  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  the  actions 
of  them  in  the  great  global  struggle. 
D-DAY,  JUNE  6,  1944. 

We  stood  in  water  up  to  our 
ankles  and  the  sweat  flowed  from 
our  brows.  My  uniform  was  soaked 
through  with  spray  and  perspiration. 
I  turned  to  my  men  and  said  in  a  low, 


calm  voice,  "We  must  carry  on  de¬ 
spite  these  dreadful  obstacles."  The 
clean-cut  Americans  replied,  "Well 
carry  on!"  A  slack-jawed  private 
from  New  Jersey  bowed  his  head. 

"Before  we  continue  with  this  mo¬ 
mentous  task,"  he  whispered,  "let  us 
sing  the  'Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.’  "  A  shoeless  fighting  man  from 
lower  Georgia  desisted,  so  our  little 
group  stood  there  unafraid  and  sang 
"America  the  Beautiful."  I  wiped  a 
tear  from  my  good  eye  and  gasped, 
"Men,  I’m  proud  of  you."  We  wept 
together  softly.  A  red-headed  lad 
from  Brooklyn  slumped  to  his  knees 
and  offered  a  prayer  for  the  Dodgers’ 
Pennant  chances.  A  blue-lipped  cor¬ 
poral  cried  in  vain  for  a  piece  of 
Mom’s  apple  pie. 

"Carry  on!"  I  cried.  They  sprang 
into  action.  The  din  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  With  the  strategy  of  a  Clause- 
witz  I  sent  Hunkle  and  Fritter  out 
on  the  left.  "Clean  out  those  posi¬ 
tions  there!"  I  cried.  I  sent  out 
Tinker  and  Wittendorffer,  "Clean 
out  the  right  and  mop  up  what’s  left 
on  the  left."  With  three  stalwart 
fighting  men,  the  so-called  decadent 
fools  the  Axis  had  laughed  at,  I 
chose  to  push  forward.  The  Axis 
would  soon  laugh  from  the  other 
side  of  its  mouth.  We  pushed  and 
pushed.  The  tools  of  war  grew  light 
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under  our  inspired  grips.  We  were 
doing  this  for  America  and  the  right 
to  be  wrong.  It  was  a  wonderful 
feeling. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pain  in 
my  hand.  I  moaned  and  gritted  my 
teeth  because  the  finest  fighting  men 
in  the  world,  the  American  soldiers, 
do  not  moan.  "What  happened?” 
Wittendorffer  cried  above  the  din. 
"A  splinter,”  I  gasped.  "A  splinter 
from  this  mop  handle.”  He  took  one 
look  and  said,  "I’ll  take  over  this 
Latrine  Detail.  While  we’re  finish¬ 
ing  up,  you  go  turn  on  my  radio  and 
see  how  the  war  is  making  out.”  It 
was  hard  to  leave  my  comrades  but 
an  order  is  an  order,  and  with  my 
proud  shoulders  squared,  I  marched 
out  the  door. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY,  19 44 

"I  wish  we  had  never  gotten  into 
this,”  my  buddy  whispered. 

"Nobody  forced  you,  Buddy,”  I 
gave  him  a  cold  look.  "You’re  in 
this  of  your  own  free  will.” 

"Yes,  yes,  but  I  can’t  help  think¬ 
ing  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  cozy  cafe  with  a  duck  egg 
in  my  ale  and  complete  peace  of 
mind.” 

He  sobbed  once,  "Sorry  I  broke. 
Nerves,  you  know.  Ah,  this  bloody 

war.” 

"Sure,  I  know,  we  all  feel  that  way 
once  in  a  while.  It’s  almost  more 
than  the  human  mind  can  take.”  I 
gripped  his  arm,  friendly-like.  "Start 
shooting  and  you’ll  feel  better,  I 
know  you  will.”  I’ve  never  seen  a 


face  that  pictured  grim  determina¬ 
tion  as  his  did.  His  knuckles  were 
white  and  his  lips  were  tight  with 
fear.  He  raised  his  hand  to  shoot. 

"I  can’t,  I  can’t,  I  can’t!”  he 
screamed  and  turned  to  flee. 

"Hold  it,  Buddy,”  I  cried.  "There’s 
no  retreating  now.  Think  of  what’s 
at  stake.” 

"No,  no,  no,”  he  sobbed.  "Look 
at  them  out  there,  look  at  them! 
They’re  waiting  for  me  to  shoot.  How 
can  I?  They’re  just  soldiers  like  us. 
I  don’t  care.  It’s  against  all  I  hold 
dear.”  He  sobbed  piteously. 

"Listen,  you  fool,”  I  grabbed  his 
shoulder  and  shook  him,  "this  isn’t 
just  for  you  and  me.  It’s  bigger  than 
us.  There’s  others  we  owe  a  lot  to. 
We  can’t  forget  them.  There  comes 
a  time  in  every  man’s  life  when  he 
must  make  the  choice,  when  he  must 
stand  or  fall.  This  is  the  time;  can 
you  meet  the  test?” 

"I  can,  I  can,”  he  grated  between 
clenched  teeth.  "How  much  ammo 
we  got  left?” 

"About  ten.” 

"I’ll  shoot  it  all  at  once.”  With  a 
new  look,  the  look  that  terrified  the 
tyrant  in  ’76,  he  stepped  to  the  firing 
line.  He  shot. 

"What  happened,  what  hap¬ 
pened?”  he  screamed,  raising  his 
clenched  fists  in  anguish. 

I  spat  on  the  ground.  "You 
crapped  out,  Dummy,  crapped  out 
with  our  last  ten  bucks.  Who  ever 
told  you  you  could  shoot  craps?” 
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ST.  SWITHIN’S  DAY,  1945 

We  had  been  briefed  on  how  to 
ditch  an  airplane  by  experts.  We  felt 
as  though  we  could  handle  it  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The 
broad  Atlantic  held  no  terrors  for  us. 
Still,  in  our  hearts,  we  knew  that  such 
things  only  happened  to  other  men, 
never,  no,  never  to  us.  Yet  here  we 
were  in  a  flimsy  craft  far  from  shore. 
My  lips  felt  dry.  I  could  hardly 
speak. 

"What  a  predicament!"  the  Pilot 
said.  I  nodded. 

"Strikes  me  as  silly,"  he  remarked 
absently. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it,  swim?"  I  sneered.  "If  you 
were  any  good  we’d  be  on  dry  land 
now." 

"Let’s  not  fight,"  he  said  seriously. 
"No  telling  how  long  we’ll  be  here." 

"How  right.  Wish  we  had  the 
Gibson  Girl  with  us." 

"The  Female?" 

"No,  the  radio." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"In  the  airplane." 

"That’s  far  away  now."  He  smiled 
a  slow  sad  smile  and  let  the  water 
trickle  through  his  fingers. 

"Where  are  the  oars?”  I  croaked. 

"I  knocked  them  over  reaching  for 
the  beer." 

"Beer?  That  was  a  foolish  thing 
to  bring  along  when  you  don’t  know 
how  long  you’ll  be  on  the  water.” 

"I  know.  It  happened  so  suddenly 
I  didn’t  have  time  to  think." 

"Ha!"  I  mocked.  "I  suppose  this 


is  the  first  time  you’ve  done  such  a 
thing  as  this." 

"It  doesn’t  happen  every  day."  He 
smiled  his  slow  sad  smile.  I  was  get¬ 
ting  sick  of  his  slow  sad  smile. 

"I’m  hungry  and  thirsty!"  I  cried. 

"Perhaps  a  gull  will  land  on  my 
hat." 

"Or  a  pigeon." 

"Happened  to  Rickenbacker,  you 
know.” 

"A  pigeon?" 

"No,  a  gull." 

"What  a  strange  predicament, 
alone  out  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  We’ve  got  to  get  back!"  I 
started  to  paddle  with  my  hands. 

"What  good  will  that  do?" 
smirked  the  Pilot,  and  then  he  sat 
bolt  upright. 

"Hark,  what’s  that?" 

"It’s  a  light!  We’re  saved!" 

The  light  blinked.  "What’s  the 
matter?" 

"Matter?  We’re  adrift,  no  oars, 
no  food!" 

"Then  why  don’t  you  walk 
ashore?" 

"The  man’s  mad,"  I  whispered. 

"The  water’s  only  two  feet  deep,” 
cried  the  voice.  "Come  ashore  or  I’ll 
run  you  in." 

"We  must  bow  to  the  law,"  said 
the  Pilot.  "I  hate  to  get  these  sun¬ 
tans  dirty  and  wet.  This  is  the  last 
time  I  go  rowing  in  Central  Park." 

"I  thought  this  place  would  be  the 
best  in  the  world  to  find  a  lonely 
young  lady.  Looks  like  the  sailors 
have  a  monopoly." 
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‘'Roger,”  said  the  Pilot.  “Don’t 
splash,  either,  or  you’ll  rust  my  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters.” 

Suddenly  his  face  brightened. 
“You  know,  if  I  talk  to  the  C.O. 
tomorrow  and  tell  him  about  this  it’s 


possible  we  could  get  a  Bronze  Star 
for  persevering  through  hardship.” 

“A  wonderful  idea,”  I  cried.  “Let 
us  be  off.”  We  stepped  into  the 
murky  depths. 


MUSICAL: 

SERIOUS  and  SOLID 

By  WILLIAM  H. 


coss, 


TT  HE  King  Cole  Trio  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Norman  "Huckster”  Granz 
at  Symphony  Hall  last  month.  The 
general  feeling  in  the  music  circles 
with  which  I  am  associated  is  that  one 
should  stay  away  from  a  Granz  con¬ 
cert.  However,  I  thought  that  even 
Granz  couldn’t  spoil  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  trio.  I  was  wrong,  but  for 
once  Norman  was  not  to  blame. 
Cole’s  magnificent  guitarist,  Oscar 
Moore,  had  left  the  trio  to  join  his 
brother’s  organization,  and  his  ab¬ 
sence  was  very  evident. 

Irving  Ashby,  a  guitarist  with  Li¬ 
onel  Hampton  in  the  pre-war  days, 
attempted  to  complete  the  sadly  de¬ 
pleted  trio.  Ashby  not  only  had  to 
acclimate  himself  to  a  different  styl¬ 
ing,  but  he  also  had  difficulty  with 
his  amplifier,  which  blurred  the  tone 
of  several  notes  in  the  higher  reg¬ 
ister.  It  wasn’t  until  after  the  first 
intermission  that  he  came  close  to 
being  adequate. 

The  program  was  quite  varied  and 
liberally  sprinkled  with  the  lush  com¬ 
mercial  ballads  which  have  lately 
characterized  the  trio,  but,  except  for 
King  Cole’s  phrasing  and  his  magni- 
ficient  undertones,  they  are  stereo¬ 
typed  and  very  tiresome. 


The  program  did  have  its  good 
points,  though.  "Sweet  Lorraine,” 
which  is  my  favorite  Cole  tune,  was 
featured  early  in  the  program.  "Body 
and  Soul”  had  some  good  but  in¬ 
hibited  guitar  work;  "How  High  the 
Moon”  and  "Miss  Thing”  were  fine 
rhythm  instrumentals  which  showed 
off  Nat  at  his  best  —  his  best  being 
what  I  remember  of  the  trio  in  their 
less  solvent  days. 

Arthur  Fiedler  played  "Disc 
Jockey”  on  one  of  the  local  radio 
stations  lately.  Fiedler  has  always 
been  full  of  surprises,  but  when  he 
played  a  Bessie  Smith  record,  said 
that  Lionel  Hampton  was  one  of  his 
favorites,  and,  in  announcing  Stan 
Kenton’s  "Eager  Beaver,”  said  that 
Stan  was  progressive  but  sensible,  I 
decided  that  I  would  catalogue  my 
Boston  "Pops”  records.  (They  had 
formerly  been  kept  under  a  pile  of 
National  Geographies .)  Mr.  Fiedler 
chose  a  program  which  gyrated 
madly  from  the  Congo  (not  to  be 
associated  with  Bongo,  Bongo)  to 
the  present,  including  three  Boston 
Pops  recordings:  Tiger  Rag, 
"Jealousy,”  and  Gershwin’s  "Strike 
Up  the  Band.”  He  picked  Art  Ta¬ 
tum’s  "Get  Happy”  as  one  of  his  fav- 
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orite  discs,  and  said  that  he  admired 
the  blind  pianist’s  great  virtuosity.  He 
claims  that  he  has  some  violinists  in 
his  orchestra  that  are  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  be-bop,  and,  who  knows, 
perhaps  some  day  we  will  hear  the 
Boston  'Tops”  Orchestra  playing  the 
Boston  Be-Bop. 

The  Savoy  Cafe  has  been  present¬ 
ing  the  Johnny  Morris  combo  dur¬ 
ing  October  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  customers.  One  visit  was 
enough;  if  that  is  entertainment, 
Webster  was  wrong.  The  noise  is 
deafening  and  the  musicianship  ques¬ 
tionable,  and  the  inane  showmanship 
of  the  featured  tenor  saxophonist, 
who  used  to  play  with  Hampton,  de¬ 
tracts  from  his  playing,  which  was 
usually  far  from  the  best. 

The  Tab  Smith  aggregation  is  cur¬ 
rently  featured  in  the  Savoy.  Those 
of  you  who  remember  Smith  from  his 
numerous  recordings  with  small 
groups,  and  especially  his  twelve- 
inch  recording  of  "Honeysuckle 
Rose,”  will  probably  be  disappointed 
with  his  new  group.  Tab  still  retains 
his  beautiful  tone,  his  excellent 
phrasing  and  marvelous  range,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fair  tenor 
man  and  a  good  pianist,  the  group 
is  uneven  and  too  loud.  The  usual 
tune  is  a  succession  of  ensemble  riffs 
depending  mostly  on  noise.  The 
tenor  sax  interpretation  of  "Body  and 
Soul”  is  very  good  and  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  best  musical  offering  that  they 
presented  all  night.  Naturally,  "Fly¬ 
ing  Home”  is  torn  to  shreds  in  an  ex¬ 


tremely  Hampton-like  arrangement. 

The  between-sets  trio  is  more  to 
my  liking.  It  features  Kayser  Mar¬ 
shall  on  drums,  Dick  Wallsted  on 
piano,  and  Bob  Wilbur  on  clarinet. 
The  piano  is  very  tasteful  at  times, 
employing  much  of  the  late  Fats 
Waller’s  technique.  Marshall,  on 
drums,  is  exceptionally  mindful  of 
the  late  old  adage  that  a  drummer 
should  be  felt,  not  heard,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  he  provides  steady  but 
unpretentious  rhythm  for  the  trio. 

The  clarinetist,  Bob  Wilbur,  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  I  had  been  informed  by  my 
New  York  friends  that  he  was  well 
worth  listening  to.  I  talked  to  him 
last  night  and  discovered  that  he  is 
from  Westchester,  New  York,  is 
eighteen  years  old,  that  he  played 
with  Mezz  at  Jimmy  Ryan’s  in  the 
big  city  and  took  lessons  from  Sidney 
Bechet.  He  also  informed  me  that 
he  was  the  Wilbur  of  "Wilbur’s 
Wildcats,”  a  small  dixieland  group 
that  caused  much  excitement  around 
New  York  last  year.  He  reflects 
Bechet’s  teaching  in  his  playing,  but 
he  also  sounds  a  lot  like  Mezz  and 
Fazola.  Here  is  some  great  dixieland 
that  you  should  listen  to. 

At  the  other  end  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  the  Elliot  Lounge  continues 
to  present  Don  Alessi  and  his  trio. 
The  trio  is  only  mediocre,  but  Don  is 
one  of  the  best  guitarists  that  I  have 
heard  in  a  long  time.  He  is  extreme¬ 
ly  capable  and  has  a  good  enough 
touch  and  feeling  to  warrant  a  listen¬ 
ing.  He’s  best  on  "Body  and  Soul,” 
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"I  Surrender  Dear,”  and  songs  of 
that  nature.  But,  if  you  even  hear  a 
mention  of  "Nagasaki,”  a  horrible 
novelty  tune  that  they  do,  walk  quick¬ 
ly  into  the  open  air. 

The  First  National  Stores  have  the 
dubious  honor  of  sponsoring  a  half- 
hour  Guy  Lombardo  show  each  week* 
Guy  is  the  living  proof  that  the 
American  public  is,  by  and  large,  a 
mass  of  completely  tasteless  and  un¬ 
conscious  idiots,  for  Lombardo  has 
been  playing  the  worst  music  this  side 
of  heaven  for  years,  and  has  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  list  of  the  ten  best  paid 
dance  orchestras  in  the  country. 

Lombardo,  together  with  his 
shadow,  Jan  Savitt  (they  are  contin¬ 
ually  arguing  about  who  started  it 
first,  and  strangely  enough,  each  is 
willing  to  admit  it)  have  consistent¬ 
ly  employed  a  large  group  of  Petrillo 
cast-offs  and  presented  a  brand  of 
music  that  is  so  poor  musically  that 
none  but  the  hard  of  hearing  have 
any  excuse  for  listening  to  it.  He  has 
finally  gotten  rid  of  his  brother  Car¬ 
men,  the  male  Hildegarde,  but  he 
still  sports  the  only  reed  section  in 
the  business  with  a  vibrato,  and  those 
twin  pianos! 

Records  are  exceptionally  poor  this 
month.  Tin  Pan  Alley  is  exerting  it¬ 
self  to  keep  fooling  the  public  with 
asinine  ditties  so  that,  except  for  a 
few  reissues  and  some  classical  re¬ 
cording,  records  should  be  seen,  not 
heard  this  month. 

A  Musicraft  Album  features  Dizzy 
Gillespie  and  his  all-stars,  the  stars 


consisting  of  Clyde  Hart  on  the 
piano,  bassist  Slam  Stewart,  altoist 
Charlie  Parker,  Sid  Catlett  on  drums, 
guitarist  Remo  Palmieri,  and  two 
vocals  by  Alice  Roberts. 

Naturally,  the  music  is  be-bop,  and 
although  I  see  some  spots  of  good 
jazz  in  the  album,  I  am  still  unim¬ 
pressed  by  the  style.  Be-bop,  as  you 
may  know,  is  generally  recognizable 
by  a  series  of  triplets  of  even  valua¬ 
tion,  climaxed  with  a  quickened 
eighth  or  sixteenth  note  on  the  last 
beat  of  the  bar.  It  usually  consists 
of  very  intricate  improvisations  car¬ 
rying  far  off  the  original  harmonic 
scheme  of  the  composition.  As  such, 
it  becomes,  to  me,  a  mathematical 
problem  of  tangents  and  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines.  It  is  generally  very 
noisy,  very  fast,  and  although  my 
friends  tell  me  that  I  am  losing  my 
ear,  it  seems  to  be  off  key  very  often. 

Be-boppers  excuse  all  mistakes  and 
harmonic  imperfections  by  saying, 
"We  planned  it  that  way.” 

Alice  Roberts  sings  a  "delightful” 
tune  titled,  "He  Beeped  When  He 
Should  Have  Bopped,”  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  faux  pas  of  a  "moldy  fig” 
(the  charming  title  that  the  modern¬ 
ist  school  has  for  the  traditionalists 
or  dixielanders) ,  who  for  some  rea¬ 
son  could  not  play  in  their  style.  One 
can  only  feel  glad  that  someone  can’t 
or  won’t. 

International  Record  Album  30, 
with  the  New  Friends  of  Rhythm,  is 
interesting,  but  I  feel  that  it  falls 
short  of  its  mark.  Directed  by  Sylvan 
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Shulman  with  arranging  by  Alan 
Shulman  (no  relation  to  Max)  the 
group  consists  of  two  violins,  a  viola, 
violincello,  harp,  guitar,  bass,  and 
Hank  D’Amico  on  the  clarinet.  They 
combine  for  unusual  treatments  of 
six  tunes,  one  of  which  is  taken  from 
Foster’s  "Old  Black  Joe,”  another 
from  Bach’s  "Cantada,”  and  another 
from  Gliere’s  "Red  Poppy.” 

The  Columbia  Album  C-60  is  far 
more  interesting  musically.  To  my 
mind  the  combination  of  clarinet, 
flute,  oboe,  bass,  bassoon,  bass  clari¬ 
net,  harpsichord  and  drums  is  much 
better  than  the  above.  It  is  certainly 
refreshing  to  hear  a  harpsichord 
being  used  in  a  sensible  manner.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  Johnny  Guanieri’s 
harpsichord  playing  with  Shaw’s 
Grammercy  Five,  I  have  longed  to 
hear  an  intelligent  arrangement  for 
the  harpsichord.  Alec  Wilder,  the 
composer  of  the  eight  pieces  in  the 
album  is  one  of  the  most  respected 
arrangers  and  composers  in  the  mod¬ 
ernistic  field,  and  he  is  by  far  the 
most  eccentric. 

The  titles  of  his  compositions,  like 
Raymond  Scott’s,  are  very  weird.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  album,  to  name  a  few, 
are  "His  First  Long  Pants,”  "The 
House  Detective  Registers,”  and 
"Her  Old  Man  Was  Suspicious.”  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  music  is  as 
refreshingly  new  and  as  good  as  the 
titles  affixed  to  it. 

"Campus  Favorites,”  played  by 
Kay  Kyser  on  Columbia  Album  150, 
consists  of  the  more  important  tunes 


of  Army,  Navy,  Cornell,  Yale,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee,  Wisconsin,  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  Kyser  orchestra, 
which  has  always  been  of  the  Mickey 
Mouse  school,  so  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  some,  can  do  no  harm  to  the  type 
of  wet  wash  and  sugar  which  are  the 
usual  ingredients  of  college  songs. 

The  treat  of  the  month,  for  me,  is 
Columbia’s  Album  X-283,  which  fea¬ 
tures  the  singing  of  contralto  Carol 
Brice  and  the  sacred  arias  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.  The  four  arias  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  twelve-inch  album  are 
"Agnus  Dei,”  "Qui  Sedes,”  "Et  Exul- 
tavit,”  and  "Esurientes  Implevit 
Bonis.”  The  "Et  Exultavit”  is  the 
first  aria  in  the  "Magnificat,”  and 
"Esurientes  Implevit  Bonis”  the 
second. 

These  two  selections  are  musically 
important,  for  the  "Magnificat  in  D 
Minor”  has  been  called  Bach’s  most 
comprehensively  representative  work. 
The  Magnificat,  the  "Song  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,”  is  based  on  Mary’s 
reply  to  the  greeting  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  house  of  Zacharias,  "Magnificat 
anima  mea  Dominum”  (''My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord”). 

Miss  Brice  is  magnificent,  possibly 
not  yet  fully  matured,  but  certainly 
a  voice  to  command  great  admira¬ 
tion.  The  accompaniment  by  the 
CBS  Concert  Orchestra  under  Sand¬ 
burg  is  only  fair,  but  the  recording  is 
extremely  good,  and  Carol  Brice  is 
worth  the  price  of  admission. 


THEATRICAL: 

"SWEETHEARTS” 

By  NICHOLAS  VARGA 

T  HOUGH  "Sweethearts”  is  the 
title,  a  truthful  rather  than  prudent 
publicity  agent  would  title  it  "A 
Thousand  and  One  Laughs  with 
Bobby  Clark.”  Being  prudent  as 
well  as  truthful,  the  agent  would 
add  "with  incidental  plot  and  music 
by  Victor  Herbert.”  Undoubtedly 
the  audiences  that  see  it  will  have 
spent  an  easy  three  hours  roaring 
at  Bobby  Clark’s  wonderful  non¬ 
sense.  But  it  seems  that  when  Mr. 
Clark  has  wrung  the  last  gasp  of 
comedy  from  a  situation,  the  chorus 
and  the  singing  stars  are  called  upon 
to  assemble  mid-stage  and  get  the 
stalled  plot  and  action  moving. 

The  criticism  levelled  at  Ameri¬ 
can  films  for  their  minute  concern 
with  the  "twist,”  the  "angle,”  in¬ 
stead  of  retaining  the  unity  of  plot 
and  action,  can  be  aimed  at  this 
production  of  "Sweethearts.”  The 
plot  is  the  typical  operetta  fairy  tale. 
It  has  of  itself  charm  and  vitality 
enough  to  entertain,  but  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  the  superficial  stimulant  of 
burlesque  causes  the  play  to  split  in¬ 
to  two  levels  of  action.  These 
levels  are  not  complementary,  but 
vie  with  one  another  for  attention 
and  stage  space.  The  saving  fea¬ 
ture  is  that  because  of  the  limitations 
of  time  and  space  the  two  levels  of 
action  must  begin  and  end  together. 


During  a  previous  revolt  in  Zil- 
ania,  Mikel  Mikelovich  (Bobby 
Clark)  has  spirited  the  infant  prin¬ 
cess  away  to  the  White  Geese 
Laundry.  The  princess  grows  up 
unaware  of  her  royal  birth.  Every¬ 
one  believes  a  Prince  Franz  (Robert 
Shackelton)  to  be  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  And  when  after  years  of 
profitable  misrule  Mikel  realizes 
that  the  people  want  a  monarchy 
again,  he  decides  to  secure  himself 
against  the  necessity  of  working  for 
a  livelihood  by  first  establishing  the 
princess  on  the  throne  and  then 
marrying  her.  He  really  is  not  a 
villain,  just  practical. 

The  girl  Sylvia  (Ann  Andre)  has 
been  seen  in  the  village  by  Franz, 
and  though  he  has  never  been  able 
to  speak  to  her,  he  has  fallen  in 
love.  Her  foster  mother,  Dame 
Lucy  (Marjorie  Gateson),  helps  the 
Prince  in  his  suit  of  Sylvia.  After 
a  mistake  in  identity  by  Mikel,  a 
lovers’  quarrel,  a  dilemma  and  sev¬ 
eral  flirtations  with  a  happy  ending 
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for  all,  the  operetta  closes  with  a 
rousing  finale.  Everyone  must  re¬ 
gret  the  end  of  such  music,  but  few 
could  stand  much  more  comedy. 

The  songs,  "Every  Lover  Must 
Meet  His  Fate,”  "Pill-grim  of 
Love,”  "I  Might  be  Your  Once-in- 
awhile,”  and,  of  course,  the  theme- 
song,”  "Sweethearts,”  provided  most 
of  the  reasons  for  enjoying  the  show. 

Miss  Gateson’s  Dame  Lucy  was 
cynical  and  wordly-wise  rather  than 
earthy.  The  part  would  have  been 
a  gem  if  it  had  been  played  with 
a  rough  vitality  rather  than  with 
Miss  Gateson’s  suggestive  subtilty. 
Miss  Gateson  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
compete  with  Bobby  Clark,  but  with¬ 
out  his  ability  to  command  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  the  audience  she  came 
off  second  best. 

June  Knight  had  little  to  do  but 
open  her  eyes  wide  and  act  as  a 
foil  to  Bobby  Clark;  she  has  all  the 
necessary  talents.  The  singing  stars, 
Bob  Shackelton  and  Ann  Andre, 
were  limited  by  the  plot  revision  to 
expressing  themselves  in  song.  A 
dilemma  was  theirs  to  solve  but  the 
comedy  emphasis  made  it  impossible 
to  present.  Their  voices  were  clear 
and  capable;  they  should  have  been 
given  more  to  do.  The  two  decrepit 
butlers  were  Mr.  Clark’s  only  seri¬ 
ous  competitors. 


The  audience  got  large  doses  of 
Bobby  Clark  and  as  a  palliative 
enough  romance  and  music  to  war¬ 
rant  Victor  Herbert’s  name  in  the 
credits.  I’m  sure  he  would  be  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  sea-changes  his 
operetta  has  suffered.  If  the  pro¬ 
duction  could  re-establish  the  unity 
of  action  and  charm  of  plot  that 
must  have  been  in  the  original,  and 
lose  its  nonessential  burlesque  com¬ 
edy,  it  would  then  be  worthwhile. 
It  was  entertaining  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  fairy-tale  mood  of  an 
operetta. 


"Oh,  O’Hara  Take  His  Latin 
Quite  Seriously,  You  Know!!” 


"THE  DRUID  CIRCLE" 

By  ROBERT  T.  MURPHY 


[  N  October,  Boston  saw  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  play  which  should,  barring 
unforeseen  developments,  win  for 
itself  a  place  on  the  Great  White 
Way.  Interesting,  moderately  well 
written,  and  for  the  most  part  well 
presented,  John  van  Druten’s  "The 
Druid  Circle,"  should  pass  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  American  theatre  audi¬ 
ence.  More  deserving  of  success 
than  "The  Voice  of  the  Turtle,"  this 
new  production  indicates  that  Mr. 
van  Druten  can  still  proffer  a  drama 
not  dependent  for  its  success  upon 
such  a  foundation  as  supported  his 
former  play. 

The  locale  is  a  small  university 
near  the  Welsh-English  border. 
Here,  as  in  so  many  similar  institu¬ 
tions,  there  is  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  the  hopes  and  the  impetu¬ 
osity  of  youth,  and  the  ingrained 
co'nventionalism  of  "wisdom"  and 
age.  Professor  White  (Leo  G.  Car- 
roll),  Dean  of  History,  widower 
for  twenty  years,  personifies  the 
latter.  Having  come  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  young  man,  he  had 
assumed  his  position  on  the  faculty, 
prepared  his  lectures  and  remained 
in  the  same  status,  save  for  one  ad¬ 
vancement,  giving  the  same  lectures 
from  the  same  notes  for  more  than 
two  decades.  At  the  beginning  of 


the  play,  White  has  sunk  into  an 
ultra- Victorian  frame  of  mind. 

Representing  the  fresh  blood  of 
youth  on  the  faculty  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  the  London  mentality,  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Maddox  (Boyd  Crawford). 
He  is  unwilling  to  be  anchored  at 
the  University  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  and  to  be  drawn  into  the  same 
stagnancy  as  White,  and  is  already 
chafing  at  the  bit,  anxious  to  get 
away  before  it  is  too  late.  Maddox’s 
wife  Brenda  (Neva  Patterson),  an 
actress,  personifies  the  "modern 
woman"  and  her  inability  to  fit  into 
the  smug  "culture”  of  the  University. 

Conflict  arises  when  White 
chances  upon  a  love  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  students,  Tom  Lloyd- 
Ellis  (Walter  Starkey),  to  his  love, 
Megan  Lewis  (Susan  Douglas), 
also  a  student  at  the  University. 
The  missive,  composed  under  the 
influence  of  strong  emotion,  is  so 
worded  that  is  admits  of  two  in¬ 
terpretations,  one  good  and  the  other 
bad.  Professor  White  immediately 
infers  the  worst.  He  plays  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  two  lovers  by  doing 
absolutely  nothing.  At  last,  when 
young  Tom  demands  the  missive  or 
at  least  the  knowledge  of  what 
White  intends  to  do,  the  Professor 
exacts  as  the  price  of  the  letter  that 
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Tom  read  it  aloud  before  Megan. 
The  effect  upon  the  girl  is  disas¬ 
trous:  she  flees  from  the  University, 
twisted  in  emotion,  torn  with  shame, 
and  determined  on  suicide.  It  is 
then  that  White  reaps  the  reward 
of  his  own  warped  principles. 

Leo  Carroll,  upon  whose  charac¬ 
terization  the  entire  play  is  built, 
has  been  cast  in  the  same  type  of 
role  which  he  last  portrayed  on  the 
stage  as  the  Late  George  Apley.  In 
both  instances  he  is  a  self-centered 
individual  living  in  a  world  of  his 
own.  White  is  a  man  who  has  never 
given  or  received  any  real  love  in 
his  life.  He  unconsciously  en¬ 
vies  the  freedom  and  hopes  of 
youth,  and  does  all  that  he  can  to 
destroy  what  he  himself  cannot  have. 
Mr.  Carroll  does  a  good  job  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  audience  that  he  is  this 
ogre,  as  was  humorously  proven  by 
a  remark  overheard  from  a  feminine 
patron,  "That  horrid  old  man,  he 
makes  me  sick!” 

Perhaps  the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  character,  essential  for  her  per¬ 
sonality  more  than  for  her  part  in 
the  development  of  the  plot,  is 
Mrs.  White,  the  Professor’s  mother 
(Ethel  Grifhes).  We  heartily  wel¬ 
come  this  actress  back  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  stage  after  an  absence  of  seven¬ 
teen  years.  Mrs.  White  is  shrewd  and 
capable  of  holding  her  own  in  any 
sewing  circle.  She  knows  her  son 
better  than  he  knows  himself,  and 
acidly  points  out  to  him  the  sources 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  he  will 


not  admit.  Needless  to  say,  there  is 
little  love  lost  between  mother  and 
son.  The  best  scene  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  due  to  Ethel  Grifhes,  when 
she  pilots  the  biting  tongues  of  a  tea 
party  in  Act  II.  Mrs.  White  will 
remain  in  the  memories  of  the 
audience  equally  as  long  as  will  her 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maddox  have  not 
much  of  a  part  in  the  play  except 
as  the  representatives  of  normal  so¬ 
ciety  and  as  intermediaries  between 
White  and  the  audience.  They  are 
the  ones  who  help  to  give  us  the 
true  picture  of  the  Dean  of  History, 
as  they  (and  all  intelligent  people) 
see  him.  Boyd  Crawford  has  little 
difficulty  in  portraying  the  part,  the 
typical  situation  of  a  man  of  the 
world  cooped  up  in  a  stifling  en¬ 
vironment.  Maddox  is  the  pro¬ 
gressive,  forward  professor,  unwil¬ 
ling  to  throw  away  his  life  on  the 
inadequate,  stereotyped  program  of 
the  University.  Neva  Patterson,  as 
Brenda  Maddox,  plays  much  the 
same  role  as  Crawford.  An  actress, 
a  woman  who  smokes  and  drinks, 
she  contrasts  the  "broadminded” 
woman  of  London  with  the  local 
gossips. 

Walter  Starkey  does  his  charac¬ 
terization  of  Tom  well.  The  part  is 
that  of  an  impetuous,  love-bitten 
youth.  His  lady,  Susan  Douglas, 
does  not  equal  his  performance, 
however.  She  acts  more  the  part  of 
a  high  school  girl  than  that  of  a 
University  student.  Moreover,  her 
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voice  is  unpleasing  and  the  theatre 
audience  is  well  satisfied  when  she 
has  left  the  stage. 

We  have  ventured  the  opinion 
that  "The  Druid  Circle”  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  play  and  its  actors  are, 
for  the  most  part,  acceptable;  the 
author  is  well  known  for  his  recent 
successes  in  "The  Voice  of  the 
Turtle”  and  "I  Remember  Mama,” 
and  can  consequently  be  expected 
to  draw  an  audience.  Mr.  van  Dru- 
ten  must  have  realized  this  when  he 
wrote  the  present  script,  and  it  is 
probably  for  this  very  reason  that 
he  has  introduced  elements  of  that 
play  on  sex  for  which  he  is  known. 
In  parts  of  "The  Druid  Circle”  there 
are  references  and  remarks  entirely 
unwarranted  by  the  plot.  Save  for 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  his  old 
patrons  in  mind,  there  is  no  reason 
for  such  allusions  to  Mrs.  Maddox’s 
coming  maternity  as  occur  in  Acts  I 
and  II.  Moreover,  there  is  no  jus¬ 
tification  for  Megan’s  confession  in 
Act  III.  It  is  a  counter-climax  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  plot  to  allow  Mr.  van 
Druten  to  voice  his  philosophy, 
"What  of  it?” 

This  note  of  indifference  runs 
throughout  the  entire  play.  The  at¬ 
titude  that  the  author  takes  is  that 
virtue  is  a  nice  thing  —  if  you  can 
attain  it.  Luckily  for  this  produc¬ 
tion  the  author  has  decided  to  sub¬ 


due  his  philosophy  of  free  love 
except  in  minor  passages.  But  he 
includes  another  bit  of  homely  ad¬ 
vice,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Maddox 
to  Megan,  that  lying  is  a  virtuous  and 
noble  deed,  that  Megan’s  misdeed 
should  be  hidden  from  her  parents 
by  a  screen  of  falsehoods.  We  are 
inclined  to  question  the  security  of 
the  Maddoxes’  home,  held  up  to  us 
for  emulation  by  the  author,  when 
we  hear  Mrs.  Maddox  "broadmind¬ 
edly”  admit  that  she  always  lies  to 
her  husband. 

A  minor  item,  but  one  that  can 
and  should  be  remedied  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  the  actual  wording  of  the 
love  letter.  As  the  missive  is  read 
by  Walter  Starkey  one  can  hear  a 
pin  drop  in  the  house.  Yet  the 
actual  content  is  exasperating;  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  but  sentimen¬ 
tal  mush  contained  in  it  —  matter 
which  even  the  pharisaical  White 
could  scarcely  misinterpret.  Of  all 
the  places  to  become  prudish,  Mr. 
van  Druten  has  chosen  one  spot 
where  he  might  be  granted  a  little 
liberty. 

In  substance,  we  recommend 
"The  Druid  Circle.”  It  is  deep, 
yet  it  is  light;  it  is  tragedy,  but  it 
supplies  the  vein  of  comedy.  It 
provides  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
acceptable  entertainment. 


A  COLONEL’S  WISH 

By  JOSEPH  C.  MacMAHON 


F  RISCO  is  a  wonderful  town.  But 
never  must  it  be  called  by  such  a 
derogatory  name.  Nay,  verily,  the 
first  native  daughter  to  hear  me  refer 
to  the  city  by  that  robust  name 
chided  me  forthwith;  it  was  always 
to  be  San  Francisco,  no  less,  and  in 
my  tale  it  will  be. 

On  that  early  1942  day  when  I 
hit  the  fair  city,  it  really  wasn’t  fair, 
and  as  the  cross-bay  ferry  brought 
me  closer  and  closer  to  the  un¬ 
familiar  docks,  a  chill  ran  like  an 
express  elevator  up  and  down  my 
spine.  Caused  partly  by  the  antici¬ 
patory  thrill  of  my  first  assignment 
to  duty  as  a  shavetail,  it  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  brisk  breeze  and 
damp  mist  that  were  featured  by  the 
bay  area  that  a.m.,  and  as  I  later 
learned,  practically  every  other  a.m. 


Fortunately,  however,  the  weather 
was  no  indication  of  the  adventures 
awaiting  me  there. 

After  being  stationed  for  several 
weeks  at  my  new  post  over  in  Marin 
County,  across  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  I  had  become  well  oriented 
to  my  new  surroundings  and  the 
heavy  burden  of  work  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  bore  me  a  trifle.  I  needed  a 
bit  of  relaxation. 

"Want  to  go  to  town  tonight, 
Jack?”  asked  one  of  my  confreres 
and  since  he  owned  a  ’41  club  coupe 
with  four  good  tires,  and  no  gas 
rationing  card  necessary,  wouldn’t  I 
have  been  very  foolish  to  say,  "No”  ? 
So  off  we  went  with  a  spark  of  joie 
de  vivre  in  our  hearts  and  a  song 
("Darktown  Strutter’s  Ball”)  on 
our  lips  —  off  across  the  Golden 
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Gate  Bridge  and  through  the  orange 
sunset  into  San  Francisco,  the  city  of 
cabled  cars  and  precipitous  hills. 

"What’s  on  for  tonight?”  I 
asked  Mac. 

"I  have  a  date  with  my  girl  friend 
in  San  Mateo.  Want  me  to  ask  her 
if  she’s  got  a  friend?” 

Now  that  was  a  gracious  offer, 
and  had  I  been  in  a  different  mood, 
one  that  I  ordinarily  would  have  ac¬ 
cepted  with  alacrity  and  gratitude. 
But  in  a  strange  city,  strange  things 
occur  within  the  mind  and  breast 
and  my  only  desire  was  to  lone-wolf 
it  a  bit  —  to  take  the  place  apart 
and  see  what  made  it  tick.  I  told 
Mac  so,  and  he,  an  old  resident  (of 
two  months),  grinned  indulgently 
and  let  it  pass. 

Before  we  arrived  at  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Powell,  where  he 
eventually  let  me  out,  we  had  made 
arrangements  as  to  when  and  where 
he  would  pick  me  up  on  his  way 
back  to  the  post.  As  a  parting  shot, 
he  volunteered  the  following  caus¬ 
tic  information  —  "When  you  get 
tired  of  loafing  around,  you  might 
look  in  at  the  dance  for  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  officers  that  they  are 
holding  here.”  And  he  handed  me 
a  card,  which  I  promptly  slipped 
into  my  wallet. 

"Won’t  need  it,”  I  said  confi¬ 
dently,  "but  I’ll  keep  it  for  insurance 
anyhow.  So  long,  fella.”  And  he 
stepped  on  the  gas  and  shifted  away 
down  Market  toward  his  love  in  the 
suburbs. 


Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
several  hours  later  I  found  myself 
restraining  rhythmic  feet  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  address  indicated  on  the 
card  that  Mac  had  given  me.  A 
pleasant  sight  greeted  me.  The 
place  was  filled  with  officers  in  blue 
or  forest  green  and  pinks,  all  swirl¬ 
ing  around  the  glossy  floor  with 
dainty  slips  of  pulchritude  in  or  on 
their  arms.  An  inviting  prospect  to 
one  who  had  been  living  the  monas¬ 
tic  life  that  had  been  my  lot  for  the 
last  few  weeks. 

I  took  another  look  at  my  ticket 
of  admission  to  see  who  it  was  that 
was  throwing  this  gala  shindig.  It 
was  the  CYO  Girls’  Club  and  its 
auxiliaries. 

".  .  .  like  a  USO  for  officers,” 
quoth  the  pretty  usherette  who  had 
taken  my  hat.  "Which  would  you 
prefer,  a  blond  or  a  brunette  for  a 
dancing  partner?” 

Brashly,  I  countered  with,  "What! 
No  redheads?” 

To  which  she  archly  replied,  "Oh, 
but  yes.  What’s  the  matter  with 
me? 

Nonplussed,  I  stammered,  "But 
I  thought.  ...” 

She  smiled  sweetly  and  inter¬ 
rupted,  "No,  I  don’t  work  here.  I 
was  just  helping  out.  Oh  forget  it,” 
she  soothed  as  embarrassment  suf¬ 
fused  my  features,  "Would  you  care 
to  dance  —  with  me?”  she  added 
demurely. 

I  nodded,  mute  because  of  mv 

* 

faux  pas,  but  she  grabbed  my  hand 
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and  before  I  knew  it  we  were  glid¬ 
ing  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
highly  polished  floor. 

Auburn  tresses,  hazel  eyes,  and 
upturned  nose,  well-turned  propor¬ 
tions  sheathed  in  a  chartreuse  gown 
were  all  hers.  My  line,  born  in 
Hartford,  nurtured  in  Richmond, 
developed  in  Chicago,  and  embossed 
in  New  Orleans,  began  to  work  and 
got  out  of  control.  Phrases  like 
"heavenly  creature"  and  "you  beau¬ 
tiful  darling”  bubbled  from  my  lips 
as  though  my  tongue  were  working 
on  a  wartime  production  schedule. 

"Careful,  Lieutenant,  or  I’ll  tell 
my  father  what  you  said,”  she  cau¬ 
tioned  me  with  a  grin. 

"What  care  I?  Go  ahead  and 
tell  him.  By  the  way,  lassie,  what 
is  your  name?” 

"Bette  MacFarland”  —  pause  — 
"Doesn’t  that  click?  It  should. 
Unless  you  are  wearing  the  wrong 
regimental  insignia,  my  father  is 
your  commanding  officer.” 

"Colonel  Angus  MacFarland?” 
I  queried  in  a  squeaky  voice.  At 
her  nodded  assent,  a  figurative 
bucket  of  cold  water  was  splashed 
over  my  ardor  and  my  heretofore 
nimble  legs  turned  to  logs.  What 
had  I  let  myself  in  for? 

"Oh  don’t  let  it  bother  you,  dar¬ 
ling.  Anyway,  I  prefer  the  Navy.” 
And  she  smiled  coquettishly  over 
my  shoulder  at  a  tall  blond  ensign. 
Stealing  a  look  at  him,  I  saw  a  sud¬ 
den  flush  cross  his  countenance  and 
I  knew  the  poor  gob  was  a  goner. 


Don’t  let  these  Navy  men  fool  you 
girls.  After  a  few  months  at  sea, 
they  are  suckers  for  your  charms. 
The  guy  immediately  cut  in  on  me. 

My  sanity  returned,  I  decided  to 
keep  away  from  Bette  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  So  for  the  next 
couple  of  hours  I  was  dancing  with 
a  lot  of  lipsticked  nonentities.  Sure 
I  was  enjoying  myself.  After  all, 
prior  to  that  night  I  hadn’t  danced 
in  months. 

All  the  while,  however,  a  mount¬ 
ing  perturbation  was  rising  in  my 
mind.  I  could  just  imagine  what 
Bette  might  say  to  her  father  about 
my  amorous  language.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  stern  old  countenance 
grew  more  and  more  severe  in  my 
mind.  Not  for  nothing  was  he 
known  as  "Angus,  the  Rock,”  to  his 
affectionate  but  respectful  subor¬ 
dinates.  Somehow  I  must  make 
amends. 

Consequently,  near  the  end  of  the 
evening,  I  cut  in.  She  proved  to  be 
dancing  once  more  with  the  same 
blond  ensign  (I  hadn’t  noticed  prior 
to  tagging  him),  whose  proud  gaze 
had  been  changed  to  a  calf-like  daze. 
He  reluctantly  withdrew,  and  again 
I  found  an  angel  floating  in  my 
arms. 

My  mind  had  been  made  up.  My 
deportment  would  be  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive.  I  must  erase  that  first  bad 
impression.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  dance  and  through  the  next  two 
numbers,  my  conduct  and  language 
were  exemplary.  But  somehow 
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Bette’s  attitude  was  one  of  amused 
tolerance.  Woe  and  alas!  I  never 
again  would  be  the  same  serious- 
minded  young  second  Lieutenant  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Old  Man.  I  knew  it! 

With  a  somewhat  frayed  gal¬ 
lantry,  I  offered  her  a  ride  home. 
She  looked  at  me  quizzically  and 
murmured,  "All  right.” 

My  intentions  were  the  best  in 
the  world.  I  wasn’t  going  to  make 
the  slightest  advance  toward  her, 
but  merely  accompany  her  home. 
But  as  we  stepped  out  into  the 
glorious  view  from  the  top  of  Nob 
Hill,  she  asked,  "Where’s  your  car, 
Jack?” 

"I  have  none,”  I  stated  ruefully, 
"but  we  can  take  a  cab.” 

"That  we  can,”  she  pertly  replied, 
"but  it’s  five  blocks  down  the  hill 
to  the  nearest  hack  stand.  No 
matter.  Come  on.  Let’s  go.” 

And  away  she  went,  tripping 
along,  gaily  and  speedily,  in  high 
heels  and  evening  gown  held  knee 
high.  Did  you  ever  try  to  run  down 
the  steepest  slope  of  a  roller  coaster 
track?  That’s  the  way  it  is,  going 
down  the  lee  side  of  Nob  Hill  — 
and  Bette  was  blithely  skimming 
along  just  as  fast  as  two  very  pretty 
legs  would  carry  her,  inviting  a 
broken  ankle  or  two.  I  had  a  fleet¬ 
ing  picture  of  her  turning  an  ankle, 
landing  in  a  hospital,  old  Angus 
giving  me  Mephistopheles  and 
Hades  for  allowing  such  a  thing  to 
occur. 


I  barely  caught  up  with  her  at  the 
end  of  the  five-block  run.  Between 
terror  and  lack  of  breath,  I  was  a 
horribly  panting  soldier.  Not  much 
of  a  corroboration  of  the  old  saying, 
"The  army  builds  men.”  But  then, 
Bette  had  been  "in  the  army”  since 
birth.  So  if  my  condition  was 
shown  up  by  a  girl,  at  least  it  was 
an  army  brat  that  accomplished  it. 

Almost  immediately  a  cab  pulled 
up  to  the  curb  and  Bette  jumped  in, 
giving  the  driver  her  address  as  she 
did  so.  Then  she  cuddled  herself 
up,  almost  defensively  in  the  far 
corner  of  the  seat.  Having  utterly 
no  objections  to  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  I  kept  myself  well  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cab  and  sat  back 
to  endeavor  to  regain  my  breath. 

About  halfway  to  her  home  she 
inquired  solicitously,  "All  right 
now?”  I  sheepishly  nodded  assent. 

We  had  been  drifting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other  in  the  back  seat. 
At  length  her  head  rested  on  my 
shoulder.  Her  provocative  eye¬ 
lashes  swept  up  and  down,  and  with 
each  sweep  I  was  swept  nearer  and 
nearer  to  an  abyss.  I  could  hear  her 
subconscious  tauntingly,  yet  demand- 
ingly,  entreat  my  subconscious.  Our 
alter  egos  were  deep  in  a  controver¬ 
sial  conversation  —  or  argument  if 
you  will.  Her  alter  ego,  a  schizo¬ 
phrenic  potentiality,  said  "Kiss  me.” 
My  schizo  replied  with  a  violent, 
too  violent,  "No.”  Then  her  schizo 
spoke  with  the  ultimate  of  military 
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suggestion.  It  said,  "My  wishes  are 
my  father’s  wishes." 

And  her  father’s  wishes  were  mv 
commands.  They  taught  me  that 
way  back  in  basic  training.  "A 
superior’s  wish  is  your  command." 
I  had  heard  it  a  countless  number 
of  times  throughout  my  service  from 
the  day  I  was  drafted  till  the  day 
I  finished  officers’  training  school. 

So  I  kissed  her. 

My  hair,  which  always  had  been 
as  straight  as  a  string,  has  had  a  curl 
from  that  moment.  For  she  slapped 
my  face  harder  than  it  had  ever  been 
slapped  before.  Never  again  will 
I  start  interpreting  schizos. 

I  retired  to  my  portion  of  the 
seat,  reflecting  on  my  inability  to 
comprehend  women  in  general,  and 
this  red-headed  firebrand  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Those  were  my  feelings  then 
and  they  had  not  changed  a  whit  an 
hour  or  so  later  when  Mac  picked 
me  up  at  the  foreordained  meeting 
place  to  take  me  back  to  the  post. 
I  never  wanted  to  see  that  wench 
again,  and  didn’t  care  one  way  or 
the  other  what  she  told  her  father. 

So  the  transfer  of  my  regiment 
out  there  to  the  Pacific  didn’t  make 
much  difference.  There  one  should 
have  been  able  to  forget  auburn 
tresses,  hazel  eyes  and  everything 
that  goes  with  them,  including  San 
Francisco  with  its  romantic  moon, 
and  Nob  Hill,  and  cabled  cars  and 
all  the  rest.  Shouldn’t  one? 


However,  my  relationship  with 
the  Old  Man  had  changed  subtly. 
He  spoke  to  me  even  more  brusquely 
than  had  been  his  wont  when  he 
issued  me  orders.  I  guess  the  Old 
Man  didn’t  want  to  appear  as 
though  he  had  a  favorite  in  the  Old 
Man’s  son-in-law  .  .  .  And  I’d  prob¬ 
ably  have  had  my  Captaincy  anyway, 
even  if  I  hadn’t  married  his  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  things 
are  relatively  quiet  with  me  and  my 
redhead.  From  such  a  tempestuous 
start  we  have  leveled  off  fairly  well 
on  our  sea  of  matrimony.  The  one 
trouble  is  that  she  wants  to  name 
our  first  son  after  her  father.  Im¬ 
agine  me  with  a  son  named  Angus! 
She’s  been  foiled  thus  far,  though. 
Our  first  child,  born  a  few  months 
after  I  went  overseas,  is  named 
Kathleen.  The  twins,  three-weeks- 
old  today,  are  Maureen  and  Eileen. 
Sure  I’d  have  liked  a  son  but  — 
Angus ! 

My  father-in-law  ?  I  love  him 
like  a  father.  But  four  years  of 
habit  decree  that  I  jump  to  attention 
when  he  enters  a  room.  So  I’m 
happy  that  (and  I  hope  he’s  happy 
that)  he  is  a  Brigadier  supervising 
1 6-inch  rifles  in  Panama.  Don’t 
misunderstand  me  now.  Both  Bette 
and  I  are  anxiously  awaiting  his 
visit  to  us  when  he  gets  his  next 
leave.  After  all  —  if  it  is  his  wish! 


CRITICAL: 


MISTRESS  MASHAM'S  REPOSE 

By  T.  H.  WHITE 

REVIEW  by  ROBERT  TRACY 


Of  late,  fantasy  has  been  some¬ 
what  out  of  favor  in  .literary  circles, 
and  what  little  we  have  seen  has 
been  of  the  cloying,  sticky-sweet 
type  found  in  the  pages  of  Eugene 
Field.  But,  recently,  George  Or¬ 
well’s  brilliant  Animal  Farm  showed 
what  could  still  be  done,  and  now, 
in  Mistress  Mash  am’ s  Repose,  we 
have  what  is  probably  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  work  of  this  sort  since  a 
middle-aged  British  mathematics 
teacher  first  whiled  away  a  June 
afternoon  with  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Wonder¬ 
land. 

Maria  lived  in  Malplaquet  Pal¬ 
ace,  "about  four  times  longer  than 
Buckingham  Palace,  but  falling 
down,”  in  the  company  of  a  tyran¬ 
nous  governess  and  a  scheming 
Vicar.  Among  the  "Vistas,  Obe¬ 
lisks,  Pyramids,  Columns,  Temples, 
Rotundas,  and  Palladian  Bridges,” 
which  made  up  the  estate,  stood  the 
tiny  Greek  temple  known  as  Mis¬ 
tress  Masham’s  Repose,  uninhabited 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Anne. 
After  Gulliver  had  told  the  story  of 
his  journey  to  Lilliput,  a  certain 


Captain  Biddel  had  gone  to  that  far 
country  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
some  of  the  people  for  exhibition 
purposes.  He  brought  some  of  them 
to  England  and  then  became  drunk 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Malplaquet, 
giving  his  captives  a  chance  to  es¬ 
cape  down  an  artificial  stream  to  the 
ornamental  island  where  the  Repose 
stood.  There  they  dwelt  in  peace 
until  our  own  day  as  Lilliput-in- 
Exile,  preserving  their  ancient  cus¬ 
toms  and  economy. 

There  Maria  found  them,  and  she 
resolved  to  be  their  benefactor  and 
to  make  their  lives  easier.  She 
heaped  presents  on  them,  acted  as 
a  dictator,  tried  to  make  them  adopt 
useless  customs,  but  finally  her 
friend  the  Professor  told  her  that, 
"God  helps  them  who  help  them¬ 
selves.”  She  learned  that  they 
should  be  left  alone  to  work  out 
their  own  lives.  Students  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  Anglo-American 
relations  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  allegory  of  the  book, 
nor  will  it  trouble  them  much  to 
identify  either  the  island  or  its 
people. 
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Gulliver,  however,  was  written  to 
ridicule  eighteenth  century  politics 
and  government  and  Alice  pokes 
fun  at  British  scholarship  from  start 
to  finish.  Like  them,  this  book  will 
live  long  after  its  political  implica¬ 
tions  have  been  forgotten.  Mistress 
Mash  am’ s  Repose  is  one  of  those 
child-adult  books  that  no  one  ever 
outgrows.  Almost  every  age  pro¬ 
duces  at  least  one  such  delightful 
fantasy  and  this  one  by  T.  H.  White 
might  well  be  the  fantasy  of  our 
time. 

Here  and  there  we  can  find  faults, 
it  is  true,  but  as  the  Lilliputians 
would  say,  "The  Notable  Virtues 
of  this  Book  far  Outweigh  its  occa¬ 
sional  Defects."  Near  the  end  of 
the  fantasy,  the  author  succumbs 
slightly  under  the  difficulty  of  sus¬ 
taining  his  mood  and  there  are 
momentary  lapses  into  archness. 
At  times  the  professor  becomes  a 
little  too  flossy  for  the  good  of  the 
story.  Most  of  the  characters  will, 
however,  stand  forever  to  his  credit, 
especially  the  wonderful  Master  of 
the  Hunt  with  his  roomfull  of  silver, 
wooden,  and  stone  horses,  which 
play  hunting  tunes  and  eject  coffee, 
cigarettes,  or  chocolate. 


All  in  all,  such  a  book  bids  well 
for  the  future  of  that  branch  of 
literature,  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
English  than  American,  and  so  often 
more  coy  than  clever. 


f7  celebrate  the  silent  kiss  that  ends  long  life!’ 

— Y EATS 

There  is  a  time  for  tears, 

For  mournful  murmurings  in  the  dark  heart’s  core. 


There  is  a  time  —  in  the  gray  cold  eve,  soon  before 
The  long  night  steals  the  bright  dream-roses  of  our  day  — 
When  red  mouths  are  a  memory  only, 

And  all  melodies  seem  false;  when  strong  wine  is  weak. 
And  then  the  wit  no  more  is  sharp;  no  more  can  speak 
The  tongue  with  golden  tones,  even  thought  grows  lonely. 
This  soul-consuming  sadness  nothing  can  allay, 

But  that  strange  promise  of  one  new  world  more. 

For  mournful  murmurings  in  the  dark  heart’s  core 
There  is  a  time  —  for  tears. 

— J.  H. 
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